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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. ® 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FUNERAL FLOWERS 
FOR THE SICK 


Elsewhere in this issue is a note which 
cites a plea from a hospital chaplain 
that leftover funeral flowers be not sent 
to war veterans in our hospitals. Here 
is a timely suggestion and one which 
ought to be heeded. It is true that the 
spirit of kindness is behind it when 
bereaved persons send “used funeral 
flowers” to the sick and shut-ins, but 
honestly now, if you were ill, would you 
be really helped by a nice old used funeral 
bouquet? We all do so many thought- 
less things while being kind. We hail 
every spirit of good will and kindness in 
this cruel day, but we vote for more 
intelligence than is shown by many well- 
meaning people. 

This matter can be carried over into 
many other activities of kindness. Few 
parsonages are without one or. two 
broken-down pieces of furniture that 
have outlived their usefulness in the 
home of some well-meaning parishioner. 
“This would be nice for the parsonage” 
has been a well-worn phrase in discuss- 
ing many items of furniture in church 
homes. Then, too, there are those 
famous “missionary barrels” that used 
to get all the worn-out clothing and 
hats and shoes that could be whipped 
together. Some of our institutions have 
real problems in getting rid of the 
“little items of joy” that are sent in to 
them. 

Is it too high a standard for us to 
say, “Do unto others as ye would have 
them do unto you?”—Zions Herald. 


STONES HURLED 
THROUGH WINDOWS 


On September 26, Yom Kippur Eve, 
in Rodef Shalom Temple in Pitts- 
burgh the violinist had completed the 
traditional Kol Nidre music and the 
rabbi had just begun his sermon when 
a horrible thing happened: bricks 
crashed through the windows and some 
people were slightly hurt. 

The bricks thrown by vandals 
through those beautiful windows were 
not merely thrown at Judaism, they 
were thrown directly at the heart of 
democracy. 

Nor is this plague of vandalism di- 
rected against any one group alone. For 
weeks on end Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant groups have seen their places 
of worship damaged by lawless elements 
in our community. 

The hour has arrived when our 
schools must inculeate more thoroughly 
than ever before the meaning and 
method of democracy. The church must 
stress the central teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion with reference to the dig- 
nity and worth of all men as creatures 
of God. Those elected to public office 
should see to it that the Jaws of the 
land are properly enforced and that 
greater respect is shown to constituted 
authority —Christian Institute for Amer- 
ican Democracy. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


We publish all news re- 
ceived. To avoid delay in its 


reaching us, please address it 
to the news editor, The Chris- 
tian Leader, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


SELF-RECOLLECTION 


A capacity for self-recollection—for 
withdrawal from the outward to the 
inward—is in fact the condition of all 
noble and useful activity. If the sailor 
did not carry with him his own tempera- 
ture he could not go from the pole to 
the equator, and remain himself in spite 
of all. The man who has no refuge in 
himself, who lives, so to speak, in his 
front rooms, in the outer whirlwind of 
things and opinions, is ‘not properly a 
personality at all. He is one of the 
crowd, a tax-payer, an elector, an 
anonymity, but not a man. 

He who floats with the current, who 
does not guide himself according to 
higher principles, who has no ideal, no 
convictions—such a man is a mere 
article of the world’s furniture—a thing 
moved, instead of a living and moving 
being—an echo, not a voice. The man 
who has no inner life is the slave of 
his surroundings, as the barometer is 
the obedient servant of the air at rest, 
and the weathercock the humble servant 
of the air in motion. 

Henri Frepertc AMIEL 


WHO’S WHO 


Row.anp Gray-SmirH is minister of 
the New North Church, Hingham, 
Mass., and professor of philosophy and 
ethics at Emerson College, Boston. 


Rosrert Cummins, at one time execu- 
tive secretary of the Boon-Itt Institute 
for Young Men in Bangkok, Siam, is 
now general superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


Lucy BernstTeEIN is secretary of the 
Michigan Universalist Convention. 


SHELDON CurisTI4N is editor of the 
Evangel and minister of the Universalist 
church of Brunswick, Maine. 


Cart H. Otson is minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Harry Apams Hersry, secretary of 
the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion, is minister of the Universalist 
church in Danbury. 


Everett E. THompson of the G. and 
C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is one of the editors of the 
Webster International Dictionary. 


Lyman Warp, founder and president 
of the Southern Industrial Institute, 
Camp Hill, Ala., is a minister of the 
Universalist Church. 
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Stories of Japanese-Americans 
A Barber Shop and the Sons Who Died 


ERE beginneth the story of a crippled Japanese- 

American soldier which runs on into the story of 
a Japanese-American butler who has lost two sons in 
the war. Neither story needs a line of editorial com- 
ment or moralizing. 

The story of the Japanese-American soldier went 
out over the wires of the Associated Press, and we take 
it from the Evening Star of Washington. Raymond 
Matsuda, in the uniform of a private of the U.S. Army, 
and wearing seven service ribbons, including the Purple 
Heart, and walking by the aid of a crutch, was shoved 
out of a barber shop in Poston, Arizona, because he 
failed to notice a sign on the front of the shop: “Japs 
keep out. You rat.” “I don’t want none of their busi- 
ness,” said the proprietor when questioned. “They might 
close me up but I sure as hell won’t work on a Jap.” 

Matsuda served two years overseas with the famous 
442nd Regimental Combat Team. He is a former resi- 
dent of Hawaii, and he was wounded on the Italian 
front July 22. He was on leave from the General 
Hospital at Modesto, California, and in Poston to visit 
friends. His exploits on the battlefield did not bring 
him to the attention of the American people, but an 
insult to a crippled soldier has made him known. 

Just two days after publication of the story, there 
appeared on the front page of the Boston Globe the 
picture of Kiichi Saito, the Japanese butler of a well- 
to-do family in Belmont, a suburb of Boston, and also 
pictures of the smiling faces of Private Calvin and 
Private George Saito, killed in action in the U. 8. Army. 

Gene Casey, a Globe reporter, wrote in part: 


Twice within the past three months the little Japanese 
butler opened the door of the big Belmont house and received 
the War Department telegrams. Both times he buried his 
hurt within him and busied himself with his work, remaining 
the attentive, self-effacing man he has always been, consider- 
ate of the wants of others, with no demands of his own. 

Kiichi Saito’s sorrow is great, but his pride in his sons has 
made it bearable. Calvin, who was the baby, and George, 
the favorite because he was the most able, fun-loving and 
thoughtful, both had brought great honor to themselves and 
their father. He would not be worthy of them if he did not 
bear his sorrow with dignity. 

Calvin and George were two of the first five Japanese- 
American boys at the Amache Colorado Relocation Camp to 
volunteer for army service when the War Department granted 
them the right. They went overseas last April with the 
Japanese-American 442nd Combat Team. 

Calvin, who was twenty, was killed in action in Italy last 
July 7. (“He was the baby of the family,” said Kiichi, “serious 
and quiet, and so innocent of the world.”) 


George, who was twenty-six, sat down and. wrote his 
father a letter, a very unusual letter. 

“Dear Dad,” it read, “I believe the War Department has 
notified you of our loss of Calvin. I know what @ shock 
it must be to you. On July 6 his unit was attacking a hill 
held by the enemy. After a hard fight, with even a little 
hand-to-hand combat; they took the hill: ~ The Jerries, after 
being shoved off, were reforming for a counterattack. In the 
confusion and disorder of battle, Cal, being a radioman,-some-= 
how got a call through to the artillery to open fire on the 
enemy. He personally directed and guided the firing on the 
enemy positions which routed the enemy. 

“His action and doing his job well, a member of his com- 
pany told me, saved many of his buddies.. ‘Their unit held 
the hill that night, but next morning the enemy barraged the 
hill with mortars and he happened to be one of the unlucky 
ones. His passing was instantaneous. All of the fellows were 
telling me what a good soldier and radioman he was and that 
his loss was keenly felt. | 

_ “Dad, this is no time to be preaching to you, but I have 
something on my chest which I want you to hear. In spite 
of Cal’s supreme sacrifice, don’t let anyone tell you that he 
was foolish or made a mistake to volunteer. Of what I’ve 
seen in my travels on our mission I am more than convinced 
that we’ve done the right thing in spite of what has happened 
in the past. America is a damn good country, and don’t let 
anyone tell you otherwise.” 


Saito, whose story now attracts attention, is only 
one of thousands of Japanese-Americans who are loyal 
to our country and rendering valuable aid. Of his other 
children, Kazuo is a war worker in Chicago, Mary is 
employed at the International Institute House, Boston, 
and Shozo was drafted before Pearl Harbor and is an 
army corporal. 

The father is comforted in his great sorrow by the 
passage in the letter of George beginning: “In spite of 
Cal’s supreme sacrifice, don’t let anyone tell you that 
he was foolish or made a mistake to volunteer.” 


NOBODY READY FOR THE JOB 


WO things do not hang together. One is the 

remark of young theological students, “I don’t see 
that there is much of an opportunity in the Universalist 
Church.” The other is the oft-repeated remark of 
board members, “Where can we find a qualified man 
for this or for that position?” 

The moral is that a young fellow preparing for life 
work cannot possibly look around the corner of the 
street and see what is waiting for him if he is able to 
handle it. The broader and deeper his training, the 
better the chance that he will be the one-man in sight 
for the job that is going begging. 
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BEING BIG IN CHURCHES 


HEN we hear the statement, “He is a big man,” 

it may mean that he is a prominent man or that 
he is a man who is large minded, able to take fair, 
intelligent, detached views, and with generous emotions. 
We mean that the man is not petty, vindictive and 
small in his views. It is high praise to say, “He is 
a big man.” 

Religion makes men big. It gives wide intellectual 
horizons and sympathies that bridge the chasms he- 
tween classes, races, nations and sects. 

But to make men big, religion must have a chance. 
Creeds often are dangerous to bigness. Church work 
has its dangers too, . Rivalries often prove fatal. 

Nobody would dream of putting the Standard Oil 
Company or any reputable bank above the Christian 
church in idealism, for the~business of these corpora- 
tions is to make money, and the business of the church 
is to make men. But what a tragic reversal there is 
when we find the bank or the Staridard Oil Company 
larger minded in relations with people generally or 
with employees than an organized body of Christian 
idealists called a church. If the bank assumes good 
faith on the part of people and the church assumes bad 
faith there is something to investigate. 

All of which is to say that while some of the noblest 
people on earth are in churches, some of the petty, self- 
seeking and suspicious get attached to churches, and 
it is the business of the big people not only to be big 
but to see to it that the petty are not left to run 
things uncontrolled. In other words, Christianity calls 
on the big people to be big enough not to get disgusted 
and drop out. 


A SENSE OF MISSION 


HILE liberals have little use for what they call 
pious phrases, the things that some of these pious 
phrases stand for are as important to liberals as to the 
ultraorthodox. For example, there is the phrase “a 
sense of mission.” The thing that it means may be as 
lacking in a church that believes in a literal hell as in 
one that does not, but, wherever it is lacking, religion 
suffers. A sense of mission means a sense of the truth 
that God or our highest self demands something of us 
or has given us something to do. It is a sense of the 
importance of our task and a conviction that we are 
called to do it. It ought to exist in a minister and it 
ought to exist in an organized body of church people. 
Asked the difference between a denomination of 
Christians in England and the same denomination in 
this country, a well-informed man who had served both 
fellowships replied, ““A sense of mission in_the minis- 
ters.” Here the men of that church, with many notable 
exceptions, were inclined to regard their calling as a 
profession or business. Calls to churches were promo- 
tions or demotions. It would be going too far to say 
that this observer gave the impression that the voice 
of God sounded in proportion to the salary and prestige 
of the place, but this, at least, was suggested. 

In every denomination in the land doubtless there 
are the selfish and the unselfish. We should be sorry 
to think that any considerable proportion of our own 
men and women lacked a sense of mission. When we 
study the lists of salaries paid, we are inclined to think 
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that only a sense of mission keeps the great majority 
in the ministry. 
We lately have heard of a Universalist minister who 


- gave up a strong, going church which paid him a good 


salary and gave him a comfortable home and took a 
struggling church at half the salary in a city so crowded 
that for a time it seemed as if he would have nowhere 
to lay his head. This minister not only did not have to 
leave the strong church but his going caused great re- 
gret. He went because he felt that his real contribution 
had been made and that, for the years ahead, he would 
be coasting along comfortably without adding much to 
what he already had accomplished. While almost any 
vacant church in the fellowship would have been glad to 
have him as minister, he felt the call of a church that 
had had hard knocks, and he felt also a desire to see if 
he did not have left in him his old power to build. All of 
us in the Universalist fellowship are cheered and en- 
riched by such a decision. 


LET THE DRINKERS HELP 


E have received a letter from a Detroit friend 
asking us to write again in the vein of an editorial 
published some months ago in which we pointed out 
the waste and folly in the drinking that was going on 
today. 
This friend writes: 


I am no prude, but I think it such a pity that young 
people indulge in drinking as they do today. I do not care 
for strong drink, and the reason may be that when we were 
children and had the stomach-ache, my father immediately 
put us to bed and gave us brandy or whisky in water flavored 
with sugar. Consequently, cocktails taste like medicine to 
me. I do deplore the drinking of the teen-age young people, 
sometimes hardly more than children. I wish that you would 
write more on the subject. 


The people who are in a strategic position to write 
and speak on this subject are those who drink them- 
selves. We happen to know that many intelligent 
people, who are not abstainers, are alarmed at the 
effect of strong drink on the rising generation. They 
see drinking leading to drunkenness, to sexual im- 
morality, to terrible automobile accidents, to damaged 
careers, and to a coarsening of life in general. Very 
few are willing to take the position of the Apostle Paul 
and give up eating or drinking that does not harm 
themselves but does harm others, but it is something 
to have them call for the brakes on these drinking 
parties. Better a lesser word that will be heeded than 
a counsel of perfection to which no one will pay 
attention. 

As for the rest of us, let us give our support to the 
education, to the legislation, to the speech, or to the 
silence that will contribute to the building up of life 
instead of the destruction of life. If young people 
think we are prudes or old fogies it may well be that 
we can accomplish more by silence than by speech. 
The first thing to care about is what is happening, and 
the second thing is to watch for our chance to help. 

Let the drinkers help in this work of stemming the 
tide of alcoholism, but let the idealists go on holding 
up the highest ideals! There are plenty of young 
people to whom the call to the highest and best in life 
will not fall on deaf ears. 
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UNIVERSALIST BOOK CLUB 


HE management of the Universalist Publishing 

House, which publishes Tue Cuaristian Leaver for 
the Universalist churches, has developed an institution 
full of promise called “The Universalist Book Club.” 
The object of course is to promote sales of books, to 
induce Universalists to patronize their own house, and 
to add to the revenues of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

Leading publishers are co-operating by sending ad- 
vance copies or sheets so that the Universalist Book- 
store may pick out three books to recommend for the 
month—a novel, a thriller from real life, and a book 
on religion. Thus, for November the Book Club books 

-are: The Green Years, by A. J. Cronin; Buffalo Coat, 
by Carol Brink; and Let’s Look at Our Religion, by 
Frank and Mildred Moody Eakin. 

A very neat business reply letter carries the story 
to club members: “You are a member and eligible for 
benefits with your first book purchased.” 


A BABY FLIES THE ATLANTIC 


HE two-year-old boy was flown to the United 

States in the care of the Red Cross. The English 
mother had died in childbirth some months after the 
death of his father. The father, an American army 
officer, was killed after completing a hundred missions. 
The baby was taken by his maternal grandparents, but 
both were killed when a bomb destroyed their home, 
leaving the baby the only survivor. Now the paternal 
grandparents, citizens of Grand Rapids, step in and 
receive the child. 

This is but one of the stories of combat, bombing, 
death, destruction and strange journeys that have 


happened to get into the newspapers. What libraries © 


would be filled to overflowing if all the dramatic 
happenings could be set down! 


A MEMORIAL FOR DR. PERKINS 


ITH a contribution of $1,000, the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention has launched the Fred- 
eric Williams Perkins Foundation. 

Here is a memorial to a prominent leader of the 
Universalist Church which is projected to serve causes 
to which men like Dr. Perkins can approve unre- 
servedly. Dr. Perkins knew full well the power of 
informed and luminous speech, and one object of the 
Foundation is to provide for an address at each session 
of the Massachusetts Convention which will rank with 
notable lectureships at leading universities. 

Dr. Perkins believed in the better education of our 
ministers. He realized better than most of us that 
important posts calling for special qualifications often 
go abegging in the Universalist Church because there 
is nobody ready to take them. To do much along these 
lines this Foundation ought to have upward of the 
$5,000 so modestly sought, and upward of $100,000 
more so that real postgraduate work would be made 
possible. 

It would have pleased Dr. Perkins greatly to be 
remembered in the way proposed. Aloof as he seemed at 
times, he had a tender and appreciative heart. He 
had great gifts, and his devotion to the Universalist 
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Church reached from his earliest childhood to the last 
conscious moment of his life. 

This project of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention ought to succeed and, in our judgment, 
will succeed. 


HALLOWE’EN SANTA CLAUS 


HEN Hallowe’en came and went we were re- 
minded of the best victory-garden story to come 
our way this year. 

Two men, friends and brethren in a common cause, 
planted their victory gardens side by side. Now it 
came to pass that the daughter of one of these men had 
the spirit of enterprise and the gift of forethought. She 
appropriated a portion of her father’s land and planted 
a goodly number of pumpkin seeds. For she reasoned 
within herself that “come Hallowe’en the whole neigh- 
borhood of children will want to buy my pumpkins for 
jack-o’-lanterns. 

The friends dealt wisely with the good earth, giving 
faithful tribute of their labors. After many days, when 
the rains had watered and the sun had warmed the 
land, the seeds grew and flourished, both the vegetables 
of the fathers and the vines of the child. And there 
was joy in the hearts of all three gardeners. On a day 
when the weeds had all been conquered, the young girl 
and her father departed for a time of recreation by the 
great waters, and the faithful neighbor remained to 
watch over the growing crops. And the crops of each 
brother waxed strong and bore plentiful harvest—all 
but the pumpkin vines of the young girl. “Alas!” said 
the faithful neighbor, “the maiden’s plantings suffer 
even the fate of Jonah’s gourd. The fruit withereth, 
and the young girl will be sore grieved. What shall I 
do?” And he thought within himself, and smiled at 
that which he purposed to do. 

So it came to pass on the day before the young girl 
returned to her home and went up to look at her garden 
that the faithful neighbor went again to the garden 
armed with his pruning hook. And he took from his 
own vines the golden fruit of his labors and with the 
skill of his hands and the love of his heart he did cun- 
ningly attach these pumpkins to the vines of the young 
girl. 

And on Hallowe’en there was much joy both in the 
household of that faithful neighbor, Fred Leining, and 
the household of Brother Reamon, and also in the heart 
of Judy Reamon. EL 


IT’S LATER THAN WE THOUGHT 


HE issue of Tur Curistian Leaver dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1944, which under normal conditions 
would have come from the presses on November 15, 
did not get off the presses until November 21, six 
days late. We are doing our best to speed things up. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Those who read “The Fidelity of God,” by Rowland 
Gray-Smith, in this issue will understand why we 
published it immediately, instead of waiting as we 
planned for the eve of Thanksgiving Day another year. 
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The Fidelity of God 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


Thanksgiving sermon preached in the New North 
Church, Hingham, Massachusetts, Sunday, November 


19, 1944. 


The bow shall be in the cloud . .. . This is the token of the 
covenant, which I have established between me and all flesh 
that is upon the earth—Gen. 9: 16-17. 


HE TIME of the year in which Thanksgiving falls 

is not the time of the year when rainbows are plenti- 

. ful hereabouts. Our interest in the rainbow this morn- 

ing is simply due to the fact that an ancient writer 

made the rainbow a symbol of the fidelity of God to 

man, and it is this fidelity for which man gives thanks 
today. 

Thanksgiving Day has other meanings too. It is an 
American family day. Our thoughts dwell upon our 
kith and kin, those “near to us,” as we say, though 
today often so far away. Also, it is a specific his- 
torical recollection. We are likely to recall the first 
written American constitution, democratic in spirit, 
signed by forty-one men in the cabin of the Mayflower 
on November 21, three hundred twenty-four years ago, 
or the first day of thanksgiving decreed by Governor 
Bradford in the fall of the next year with only half 
the original company left. But this morning I shall 
dwell only upon its basic meaning. 

From time immemorial, among all peoples civilized 
enough to cultivate the soil, the end of the harvest has 
been marked by a joyous festival: Communities have 
performed ceremonies and raised songs to the God of 
the harvest home. They have thus expressed their grati- 
tude to nature’s God for keeping his implied covenant 
with those who till the soil. With imaginative boldness 
the Hebrews gave the time and place when this cove- 
nant was sealed, when God “said in his heart, .. . 
While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease,’ when he set the rainbow in the 
sky as the covenant’s seal. 

Though what we do today has been done from 
time immemorial; today we are more inclined than our 
fathers were to be critical of the custom of thanking 
God for his faithfulness. Likely as not, when the thank- 
ful people gather, they will sing Dean Alford’s words: 
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Dr. Gray-Smith 


“God, our Maker, doth provide for our wants to be 
supplied.” And likely as not some skeptic will raise an 
eyebrow. He will remind us that people used to be 
superstitious. And often their thanksgiving ceremonies 
were conducted on the assumption that they were 
necessary in order to propitiate the gods of soil and 
rain and crops. If they did not honor the gods of 
nature, nature might fool them next year. But now, 
says the skeptic, since we have rid ourselves of primi- 
tive superstitions, ought we not to go the whole way 
and give up all reference to God? Is it not a fact that 
all human needs are met by human efforts? The har- 
vest is the fruit of human labor, and when we are 
thankful, should we not praise one another for working 
together to supply our common needs? Let us then 
sing: “Man, the worker, doth provide for our wants to 
be supplied.” 

In all that there is no doubt much truth. Certainly 
we are thankful for human co-operation, especially in 
a time like the present when more co-operation than 
usual has been necessary. But that fact does not mean 
that ancient piety was altogether mistaken. As each 
one of us is dependent upon the work of others, so also 
the work of all men is, at its best, a form of co-opera- 
tion with that which is above all men. ‘And it is when 
we contemplate the processes of nature in the large that 
it becomes most easy to dispel the doubt of the skeptic. 
Of all the knowledge within our human range, no fact 
seems more certain than the orderliness with which 
nature works—day and night, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, seedtime and harvest. The orderliness of 
nature’s operations is one incontestable truth on which 
men can stake their faith. There are massive harmonies 
in earth and sky. Within nature are deep rhythms of 
creation, of life, of growth. These, men can but dis- 
cover, and, having discovered, live by. To defy them 
is mortal peril. So not only must men co-operate with 
one another, they must also faithfully ally themselves 
with the divine processes of nature. The regularities 
of “seedtime and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night,” these are the great 
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drumbeats of nature’s music, the divine measures to 
which all human feet must tread, and upon whose 
constancy hangs all our destiny. 

Perhaps you have never imagined what the alterna- 
tive to a law-prescribing God would be. Perhaps you 
find it easier to imagine universal order emerging out 
of chaos than to imagine universal chaos overtaking 
order. Ancient mythologies have usually depicted the 
emergence of order out of a primeval chaos. But some- 
times the dread alternative has entered into the imagi- 
nation of men—the substitution of unnatural chaos for 
natural order. The familiar story of Noah’s Ark owes 
its fascination to just that. The story of the Flood 
came from the mythology of ancient Babylonia. After 
it had been current for one or two thousand years, the 
Hebrews wrote their own version of it, and that is the 
version with which we are familiar. The great Flood 
was not simply a very exceptional downpour of rain; 
it was a collapse of the very structure of the cosmos, a 
breaking in upon the order of nature by the primeval 
chaos, the watery abyss. “All the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened.” And after it is all over, and the waters 
have returned to their ordered places, not only does 
God say never again in his heart, he invents the rain- 
bow. He sets it in the sky, a sign and a token, his 
“honor bright,” an assurance of the truth and fidelity 
of his covenant with nature and with man. 

The token is described as a bow, as God’s bow. 
Anciently the bow was a weapon of war. From its 
taut string the archer sent an arrow at his foe. Even 
recently the Filipino guerrillas have been making good 
use of that ancient weapon. But this bow of God 
which we see in his heaven is without string, without 
arrow. It is like an old sword hanging in a reception 
hall. Though God once suspended nature’s laws awhile 
and let primeval chaos loose, he will now do so again no 
more. His bow, harmless and beauteous, is in the sky, 
and in its beams disports the dove, bearing the olive 
branch. 

In that ancient story with its wealth of imagery, 
a fine effort was made to point up the truth of God’s 
fidelity and friendliness as known to man through the 
measured harmonies of nature’s processes. Yet to us 
today it seems curious that anyone should have 
imagined that God created the rainbow at a specific 
time for the specific purpose of reminding us of his 
faithful friendship. The colors of the rainbow are now 
known to us as the colors of the spectrum. Since the 
days of Isaac Newton it has been known that any ray 
of sunlight, passed through a prism at our will, yields 
the same sevenfold harmony of color. But this scien- 
tific fact, you see, is itself a demonstration of nature’s 
fidelity. The spectrum is a precise example of the 
divine constancy of nature’s laws. 

So far I think we have fully answered the doubter 
who thought we should be thankful to no one but our- 
selves. The rhythms of nature which scientists call 
laws are basic to all life and growth, writ large and 
deep in the constitution of the world. But now another 
doubt appears. Can you say that the faithful One 
is also friendly? Granting the constancy of nature, ac- 
cepting its rhythms as eternal law, tell me now, how 
can they be anything but indifferent to human welfare? 
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How can you say there is friendship for man at the 
heart of nature, or that nature has a heart? 

Well, in such matters it seems somewhat obvious 
that faithfulness and friendliness are pretty much the 
same thing. The only way in which the world could 
show unfriendliness to man would be in the manner 
boldly imagined iw the deluge story—by some hostile 
breach in the constancy of law, by a collapse of the cos- 
mic structure. Withhold for a moment the power 
which sustains the universe, check for one brief instant 
its orderly procession, and no man would find an ark of 
refuge, and no man would survive to tell the story. 

But the fact is that we are still here. Seedtime and 
harvest have not ceased. So man has not ceased. The 
only threat against mankind comes from man him- 
self, from evil men who do not co-operate with the 
divine laws of life and growth and well-being. God’s 
offer of co-operation is friendly enough. Our only peril 
lies in our own refusal to co-operate with him. 

Yet again the doubter may remind us that it is one 
thing to speak of the friendliness of nature and quite 
another to speak of a heavenly father’s love. And here 
I, too, am somewhat baffled. All that my reason 
enables me to reply is that if God loves he loves 
through law. If he loves in any other way I cannot 
prove it. 

So it is time to take one more look at the rainbow, 
and this time to note its beauty. The physicist may 
break a beam of radiant energy and arrange the order 
of its component waves according to their length and 
name his series of radiant energies the physical spec- 
trum. But is that scientific explanation of it its whole 
reality? Is there not something else about it which 
speaks to your soul with persuasive tongue? 

Ever since the day the rainbow was stretched in the 
sky the eyes of young and old alike have been filled 
with reverent wonder. The Hebrew Son of Sirach cried 
with evident emotion: 


Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that made it; 
Exceeding beautiful in the brightness thereof. 


It compasseth the heaven round about with a circle 
of glory; 
The hands of the Most High have stretched it. 


In the Greek tongue the word for rainbow was one 
we have taken for a flower—iris—and in Greek myth- 
ology Iris was the daughter of Thaumas, the god of 
wonder. The English poet Wordsworth, whose heart 
filled and danced with the daffodils, has his heart leap- 
ing up, from childhood to manhood, when he beholds a 
rainbow in the sky. 

You are not surprised at this universality of 
response. You have eyes of your own. You are not in- 
sensitive to the beauty of that singular series of 
brilliantly colored bands—violet and indigo, blue and 
green, yellow and orange and red. And perhaps your 
response to the sevenfold beauty in a rainbow’s bands 
means more to you than any physicist’s analysis. 

So let it be. O heart of man, a heart beats there! 
The scientist in us hears the drumbeats of nature’s 
rhythm, to which all men must march who would 
march at all. But the poetic heart of us sees the color 
and the beauty, and steps gaily forth to the pulsebeats 
of an eternal father’s love. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


In Journeyings Often 


Robert Cummins 


AINE Universalists journeyed to Waterville in 

mid-September for their 116th annual sessions. 
The spirit of the people reflected the perfect weather, 
calm and bright. This was our seventh consecutive 
convention in Maine and it was gratifying, for the 
growth since 1938 in denominational consciousness, in 
knowledge of the faith, in work well done, in the 
strength of our ministry, was unmistakable. Since 
1870 our people in Maine have been increasing in 
numbers, until today, Maine is one of our strongest 
states. 

On the heels of the meeting in Boston of the 
Board of Trustees, we boarded the train for New 
York. To travel in these days is to exert great physical 
effort. During those six hours between Boston and 
New York it would be possible to get started on 
Margaret Landon’s new book, Anna and the King of 
Siam. But to read about Anna was difficult, for we 
were wedged in a seat beside a huge Italian woman, 
whose husband perched on the arm of the seat, and 
whose two daughters stood in the aisle. 

All Souls’ Church in Brooklyn on Sunday morning, 
October 1, was crowded by a devoted people. The 
_ newly dedicated memorial windows were an inspira 
-tion. After a hurried dinner with our gracious host, 

Dr. Greenway, we were off for Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where, that evening, we shared in the installation of 
Rey. Raymond M. Scott. Minister and people are 
happy there, and the present pastorate is off to a 
promising start. 

The following evening we were in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, to participate in the installation of 
Rey. Isaiah J. Domas, whose heritage in the pastorate 
there is rich indeed. A ride the next day by bus, first 
to Pittsfield, then to Albany, afforded a view un- 
equaled of the magnificently colored foliage. 

The 15-car train of the New York Central which 
started us m the direction of Watertown, where we 
were to attend the sessions of the New York State 
Convention, ran into a tractor at a grade crossing 
near Fonda, killed the driver and knocked out the 
first six cars. We were on the “lucky seventh.” But 
the two-hour delay made possible our meeting in 
Rome with Dr. Baner, who was also headed for 
Watertown. New York Universalists were at their 
usual best this year. The Watertown church is a 
glorious structure, officers and committees functioned 
effectively, sessions went off on scheduled time. Those 
days were satisfying. 

Then to Muncie, Indiana, where Rev. Arthur W. 
McDavitt is the minister. Indiana Universalists are 

not numerous, but they are showing a mounting con- 
cern for the well-being of our faith in the Hoosier 
State. Nowhere have our layfolk done so well without 
the services of ministers.” Ministers or no ministers 
they have seen to it that their churches continued to 
function. Now they are greatly encouraged by the 
services in their midst of Rey. William C. Abbe, the 


first of our chaplains to return from overseas. Abbe 
serves Galveston, Oaklandon, Pleasant Valley and 
Salem, and teaches school on the side. McDavitt and 
his people made us feel at one with them. The closing 
banquet sent us on our way rejoicing. 

We were on our way, at that point, to Burlington, 
Vermont, for the sessions in the beautiful church there 
of the Vermont Convention. Sessions were well 
attended and it was good to meet friends. Vermont 
Universalists are attempting to put their house in 
order. Younger ministers and laity are outspoken. 
We cannot say that our experiences in Vermont are 
quite like those in any other place, but we are being 
made to feel more at home there. Universalism should 
be a powerful force in Vermont, for Vermonters by 
their very nature belong to us. It but remains to 
harness the potentials. Firm steps have been taken 
in this direction. 

From Burlington we went by train to Auburn, 
Maine, where Rev. Albert C. Niles (having welcomed 
the day before a new babe to his home) drove us to 
Turner Center for the memorable observance of the 
old Oxford Association’s centennial. People came from 
all over that section of the country. George Wash- 
ington Sias, the minister, and his gifted wife, opened 
to all of us their quaint and attractive home—a home 
which rambles on and on, as Maine homes do, from 
front parlor to dining room, kitchen, woodhouse and 
barn. We chatted, ate and worshiped together. It 
was a great day. 

And it was a great day on the Sunday following, 
when we were privileged to share in the 200th anni- 
versary of our old First Parish at Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts. The meetinghouse was filled, for the occasion 
was being observed by the entire town. Dr. A. Avery 
Gates is beloved by all. 

For a day or two we returned to Boston. There 
was the frantic effort to get off replies to letters which 
had accumulated in our absence, to attend meetings 
of the trustees of the General Theological Library 
and of the Central Fellowship Committee, and to spend 
an evening at the Colonial Theater watching Helen 
Hayes portray Harriet Beecher Stowe in the stage 
play Harriet. Then off again for Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to be with Dr. Olson for the sessions of 
the Minnesota State Convention and the observance 
of the 85th anniversary of the Church of the Redeemer. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey spoke in Minneapolis that 
night, but in spite of that Universalists crowded the 
Leamington Hotel. Attractive young ladies, wearing 
the gowns of yesteryear, ushered us to our places in 
the banquet hall. Alfred F. Pillsbury served as toast- 
master. Mrs. Shutter was on our right. We moved 
to assist her to her chair, but, at ninety-three years 
young, she informed us she was “not to be babied.” 
The future is bright for the Church of the Redeemer. 
Minister and people have displayed sound judgment. 
The new parsonage is most attractive, the present 
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church house is adequate, and the site for the new 
church is admirably located. 

A preaching mission in Urbana, Illinois, afforded 
new experiences. We preached five times on the 
Great Avowal. The minister, Argyl Houser, had 
worked hard and the effort on his part paid dividends. 
Attendance increased until, at the closing session on 
Sunday, October 29, we were sorry the series had 
come to an end. But our Urbana people are looking 
forward to a preaching mission again next year. The 
experience would do good to many a Universalist 
church. The days in Urbana-Champaign were crowded 
days, but we managed to take in the colorful game 
between Illinois and Notre Dame, a meeting with the 
Midwest Institute Board on the interesting farm of 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith, a meeting of our Urbana women, 
and a dinner at the University Union with Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker Wheeler. 

On the morning of Sunday, November 5, we drove 
to Springfield, Massachusetts, for the beautiful service 
celebrating the founding a hundred years ago of the 
first Universalist church in that city. The minister 
and people of our Second Church joined with minister 
and people of the Church of the Unity. Radio carried 
the service to shut-ins. For our people it was a great 
day. We had dinner with Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Killam, and were sorry to miss the vesper service in 
the late afternoon at which Dr. Van Schaick spoke. 

The drive from Springfield to Providence, Rhode 
Island, was a joy. No one to listen to (not even 
ourselves), and no one to talk to. The old First 
Church in Providence was festive, people were happy. 
Rey. G. Douglas Frazier was being installed as min- 
ister, to succeed Dr. Will Couden. Few services are 
more painstakingly planned than this one was. Every 
detail had been cared for in advance. There was not 
a single slip. We were all very proud. 

Then we caught the train and journeyed to Bangor, 
Maine, from which point Rev. William E. Gardner 
drove us to Guilford and Oakfield, Maine. Rev. 
Herbert G. Weeks was being installed at Guilford and 
Rey. Hope Hilton at Oakfield. It was good to stay 
overnight at the home in Bangor of the Gardners, 
to see the great church over which they are so 
recently settled. It was a joy to share in the long 
drives through the Northern Maine countryside. And 
it was encouraging to see two able young ministers 


settled over two old and important Universalist . 


parishes. 

On November 12 we were in Brunswick, Maine, to 
preach in the late afternoon in the Bowdoin College 
Chapel. It was our third service there in recent years. 
The last time was the day Pearl Harbor was attacked. 
Now our second son is a student at Bowdoin. That 
evening we preached at our church in Brunswick, 
following dinner with Rev. Sheldon Christian and his 
gracious wife in their beautiful home. The Brunswick 
church has been refurbished, the people are eagerly 
alive. It is apparent that our ministry in Brunswick 
and the surrounding country is genuinely “Christian.” 

Yes, we’ve finished Anna and the King of Siam, 
made doubly enjoyable by reason of our residence at 
one time in Siam. And, too, we've managed to squeeze 
in Dorothy Clarke Wilson’s The Brother, Emily 
Hahn’s The Soong Sisters, and Sumner Welles’ Time 
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for Decision. And out of it all—the “mountains” 
to get across in Vermont, the train wrecks in New 
York, the church suppers in Indiana and Illinois of 
meat loaf and beans—we find ourselves liking to travel 
less and less and liking Universalists more and more. 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


HE sixty-seventh annual sessions of the Ontario 

Universalist Convention were held October 22 and 
23 at the Olinda Universalist church. 

The convention was opened officially by Mrs. 
Albert Bruner, acting president, in the absence of 
Alymer Burk. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor of the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist), Detroit, Michi- 
gan, preached on Sunday evening on “Developing 
Mental Poise,” after which there was a communion 
service. 

On Monday morning the meeting opened with a 
devotional service led by Rev. Helen Adams of Oak 
Park, Illinois. Miss Adams also preached the 
occasional sermon. Her subject was “Pictures of 
Memory.” 

Mrs. Albert Bruner made an address of welcome 
and also conducted a memorial service, paying tribute 
to those who had died. 

Following the memorial service everyone joined in 
the fellowship dinner which was served in the dining 
room of the parish hall. 

‘At the business session on Monday afternoon the 
following officers were elected: President, Albert 
Bruner; vice-president, Mrs. Alymer Burk; secretary, 
Mrs. James Neal; treasurer, George Whaley, Jr.; 
Fellowship Committee, Mrs. Albert Bruner and Mrs. 
Harold Dresser; trustees, Philip Bruner, Stanley 
Upcott and Lloyde Reive. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Lucy Bernstein 


HE 100th annual sessions of the Michigan Univer- 

salist Convention were held at the Universalist 
church in East Liberty on Sunday evening, October 15, 
and Monday, the 16th. 

Delegates were present from Farmington, Detroit, 
Concord, Horton, Lansing and East Liberty. 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D.D.; vice-president, Rev. William Couden, 
D.D.; secretary, Mrs. Lucy Bernstein; treasurer, E. M. 
Raynale; trustees, Mrs. Beatrice Case and Milton 
Eddy. 

The women’s organization also elected officers as 
follows: President, Mrs. Sophia Holmes, Detroit; vice- 
president, Mrs. Dorothy Smith, Farmington; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Clarissa Smith, East Liberty; 
secretary, Mrs. Lucy Bernstein, East Liberty; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles Ives, Lansing. 

Speakers during the sessions were Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, pastor of the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
and retiring president of the convention; Dr. F. D. 
Adams, Oak Park, Illinois; Dr. William Couden, Con- 
cord; Rev. Thomas Murray, Concord and Horton; Rev. 
L. D. Case, Clark Lake; Miss Galbreth, Indiana; Mrs. 
L. D. Case, Clark Lake; Rev. W. O. Bodell, East 
Liberty. 
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Maine Universalist Convention 


Sheldon Christian 


HE annual convocation of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, held at Waterville on September 18, 


19 and 20, was one of the most successful in years. 


The headings of three newspaper articles, published in 
the Waterville Sentinel in coverage of the convention, 
seem somehow to run like overtones of the convention. 
First there was, “Maine Universalists Open Their 
Annual Convention in This City.” Then, when the 
- convention got under-way, the next day’s caption 
read, “Expansion Plans for Universalists Are Dis- 
cussed.” And the next day came the heading, “Uni- 
versalists Want Equitable Policy in Foreign Missions.” 
The significance of these headings is that, after a three- 
day convention, the delegates had not only got along 
among themselves and efficiently conducted all the 
business coming before them but they had also been 
able to turn their attention to something outside of 
themselves, and had thrown their weight into it. 


Convention Opening 

The convention opened on Monday, September 18, 
at 1:30, with an invocation by Rev. G. W. Sias of 
. Turner Center. Three meetings were held during the 
afternoon: The Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, the Association of Universalist Women, 
and the Maine Ministers’ Association. At the meeting 
of the last named, Rev. Walter E. Kellison of Bidde- 
ford, president, presided. New officers, on a step-up- 
one basis, elected were: Rey. Albert C. Niles, Auburn, 
president; Rev. Edmund W. Beal, Jr., Oakland, vice- 
president; Rev. Herbert G. Weeks, Guilford, secretary- 
treasurer. During the past year, a Ministers’ Retreat 
was sponsored by the Association, and a state-wide 
pulpit exchange. Plans for doing the same during the 
coming year were approved by the Association. 


Convention Dinner 


At the convention dinner, at 6:30 Monday evening, 
Rey. Albert C. Niles, program chairman for the con- 
vention, presided. The best of the “speeches” 
delivered was also the briefest: the elderly Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt, when presented as a minister who 
had preached for many years to many of those present, 
and asked to “say a few words,” replied, “I’ve said 
them.” Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, editor 
of the Maine Universalist, was called on to present 
to the delegates an opportunity to subscribe to the 
magazine. Setting up a goal of 100 per cent for those 
present, he proceeded to work and in a short time 
reported that paid subscriptions of somewhat over 
100 per cent had been received by the monitors from 
the tables. The dinner was served by the local branch 
of the Association of Universalist Women. 


Occasional Service 
The church was filled for the occasional service 
Monday evening. Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, pastor 
of the Waterville church, was in charge of the service. 


Rev. Edmund W. Beal, Jr., Oakland, read from the 
Scriptures; Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Augusta, 
offered prayer; and Rev. Walter E. Kellison, Biddeford, - 
preached the occasional sermon. The organ prelude 
was by Mrs. Donald Nelder. The choir of the Oak- 
land Universalist church sang an anthem, with Alfred 
Wheeler as director, Mrs. Edmund Beal playing the 
organ, and Miss Clarissa Wheeler as soprano soloist. 
In his occasional sermon, Mr. Kellison said: 

“Universalism is a great faith. It has helped to 
pull the shackles off slaves. It has torn the scales from 
man’s eyes, to give him a new vision of truth. It 
has even shaken the ramparts of hell, until we have 
built up an entirely new set of reasons and truths 
for living. There is much, however, that is hidden 
beyond the ranges, if we only go on with our search. 
We have the power, the ability, and the stuff within us, 
if we will only put it to work. Let us create a vision 
of the new city descended from heaven.” 

The offering received was dedicated to the relief of 
needy clergymen in fellowship with the convention. 


Church School Association 


At the Tuesday-morning sessions, the Maine Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association considered a new 
constitution, and elected the following officers: Rey. 
D. Stanley Rawson, Caribou, president; Rev. Walter 
E. Kellison, vice-president; Mrs. Edmund W. Beal, Jr., 
secretary; Fred Allen, Portland, treasurer; Harry 
Blake, Dexter, Florence Buxton, Pittsfield, and Alfred 
Wheeler, Oakland, trustees. 


A. U. W. Elections 

At the business session of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Casco, was 
elected president; Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls, 
honorary president; Ida M. Folsom, Dover-Foxcroft, 
vice-president; Mrs. William L. Wish, Portland, secre- 
tary; Mrs. George C. Boorn, Machias, treasurer; 
Mrs. Clement F. Robinson, Portland, Mrs. Evelyn 
Hoxie, Pittsfield, and Mrs. Emma Howe, Rumford, 
elective officers; and Mrs. Stanley Rawson, Mrs. Elmer 
Colcord, Gardiner, Mrs. William E. Gardner, Mrs. 
Adelaide Klain, Norway, Mrs. Sylvia Davis, Dover- 
Foxcroft, and Mrs. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Portland, 
district superintendents. 


Dr. Spoerl’s Address 

Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Ph.D., of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, spoke on “The Church Versus Delin- 
quency.” “Young people need more than recreation,” 
she told the delegates, and called for something “worth 
while” for children. 

She described a frequent church policy of present- 
ing evening entertainments in the form of cabarets, 
with “milk bars” for youth, saying that in many 
cases young persons visited real bars before going to 
the church entertainment. She agreed that churches 
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“can’t have such good cabarets,” but asserted that 
they should consider the possibilities of closing or 
cleaning up places dangerous to youth and substituting 
wholesome things for them. 

She urged churchgoers to consider the juvenile 
problem and help children to distinguish between right 
and wrong by giving them “practice” in correct living. 

Moving pictures and radio were termed dangers to 
youth if children were allowed to attend shows or 
listen to programs “unsupervised,” she said, pointing 
out that either may sometimes give exciting and 
glamorous ideas which can be “damaging.” 

She urged the cleaning up of “delinquency areas” 
in communities. 

Dr. Spoerl asserted that “one half of the problem 
would be solved” if churches would work assiduously 
for “good homes,” and substitute good forms of 
recreation for any existing dangerous ones. 


Ministers’ Luncheon 
The ministers met for luncheon at the Elmwood 
Hotel Tuesday at noon, with Rev. William E. Gardner 
presiding. Speakers at the luncheon were: Rev. David 
D. Rose, Orono; Dr. Dorothy Spoerl; Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison; and Rev. Sheldon Christian. 


Convention’ Business 

The business session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention was opened at two o'clock by the Hon. 
Alfred K. Ames of Machias, president. In his report 
to the convention, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, secretary 
and superintendent, said that the convention debt of 
$10,000 had at last been paid in full; that the conven- 
tion has the strongest ministry it has had for some 
time; that the hour has struck for the expansion of 
the state program; and that throughout the state many 
of the leading lay-folk are saying they are ready for 
a positive and aggressive program. The point at which 
this expansion must begin, he said, is the securing of 
a full-time superintendent. Since 1878, Mr. Hawkes 
pointed out, the Universalist Church in Maine had 
increased in membership 400 per cent. He estimated 
that one seventh of the membership of the Univer- 
salist Church of America was to be found within the 
Pine Tree State, with a larger proportion of member- 
ship to population than anywhere else in the world. 
In the past eighteen years, he said, only five churches 
had been closed, and these closures had been due to 
population shifts and other equally unavoidable 
factors. The Church of the Messiah and All Souls’ 
Church, both of Portland, have been merged into one 
new strong organization, and the Messiah property will 
be sold to the City of Portland for use as a recreation 
center. The Fairfield church building has been sold 
to the town for use as a community center, and the 
members have transferred their membership to the 
Waterville church. In the discussions that followed 
on the subject of securing a full-time superintendent, 
there was no difference of opinion as to the need, but 
only as to the means of raising the necessary funds. 


Laymen’s Fellowship 
On Tuesday evening, the Maine Universalist Lay- 
men’s Fellowship met in the Waterville Universalist 
church vestry, the supper being served by the local 
Pythian Sisters. Leonard Bishop of Portland, retiring 
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president, presided. Dean Ernest C. Marriner of Colby 
College was the after-supper speaker, and spoke on the 
subject, “The Church and the Returning Veteran.” 
He pointed out that every conceivable agency had 
already perfected plans for aiding returning veterans, 
and that it was even more important that the church 
should be prepared with similar plans, since, after all, 
spiritual bases are to be found at the bottom of every 
personality problem. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, took the opportunity 
to inform the laymen that their church had been 
working on the problem, and that many of Dean 
Marriner’s splendid and timely suggestions would be 
found among those presented in a special pamphlet 
along this line soon to be distributed. He urged the 
men to try to follow Dean Marriner’s suggestions 
through. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House and associate editor of 
Tue Curistian Leaver, was among those present, and 
was called on for a few words. 

At the close of the meeting, the following officers 
were elected: Harry S. Vose, Waterville, president; 
William G. Springer, Pittsfield, vice-president; Dr. 
Elmer I. Whitney, Oakland, secretary-treasurer. 
Edgar Brown, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the slate of officers. 


A. U. W. Banquet 

At the same time, the Association of Universalist 
Women was holding its banquet in the Congregational 
church vestry. Mrs. F. M. Vickerson, Portland, 
president, was in charge. The invocation was offered 
by Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell of Waterville, the 
closing prayer by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. The 
newly elected officers were introduced at this time. 


Business Resumed 


At the business sessions of the convention, resumed 
Wednesday morning, the delegates voted to approve 
all actions taken by the Executive Committee in 
connection with the business of the Church of the 
Messiah of Portland (the city desiring a statement of 
the authority of the Executive Committee to act in 
the matter); appropriated $115 to buy subscriptions 
to Tue Curistran Leaver for Maine libraries and 
individuals; specified that $50 should be added to the 
appropriation for church work in Maine defense areas; 
approved the amended tentative budget; and went on 
record as looking “with favor upon the establishment 
of a full-time superintendent” and authorized the 
Executive Committee “to take action toward that end 
as soon, in its judgment, as practicable.” 

Resolutions expressing appreciation of the hospi- 
tality accorded the convention in Waterville and the 
splendid interest shown by the Waterville Sentinel in 
publishing full reports of the sessions, and gratitude 
to the various officers of the convention for their work, 
were also passed. So also was a resolution alleging the 
use of political pressure by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to prevent’ the entrance of Protestant 
missions into countries of South America, and demand- 
ing of the State Department a policy of equitable and 
just treatment of all applications from the religious 
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bodies of the United States. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas, Universalists have always stood for 
freedom of expression and freedom of action in religion, 
and 

“Whereas, it is evident that these precious freedoms 
are now restricted in the countries of South America 
by reason of the policy of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in using political pressure to prevent the 
entrance of Protestant missions upon that field, there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved: That the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention make known to the Secretary of State of the 
United States of America its strong disapproval of 
such restriction, and that the Maine Universalist Con- 

_ vention commend to:him a _pelicy of equitable and just 
treatment of all applications from the religious bodies 
of the United States of America, regardless of their 
denomination or creed, for documents enabling them 
to enter any country of South America.” Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, S.T.D., and Rev. David Rose 
presented the resolutions. 


Officers Elected 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of Rev. 
Sheldon Christian, chairman, Rev. George W. Sias and 
James E. Philoon, presented its list of nominations 
for office for the coming year, and the following were 
accordingly elected: President, the Hon. Alfred K. 
Ames; first vice-president, Norman Trafton, Gardiner; 
“second vice-president, Col. Lester M. Hart, Deputy 
Adjutant General, State of Maine, Augusta; treasurer, 
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the Hon. Harold I. Goss, Secretary of State, Gardiner; 
trustees of endowment funds, Leonard L. Bishop, 
Portland (term expires 1946), Clarence Philbrick, 
Augusta (1945) and the Hon. Elbert D. Hayford, 
Hallowell (1947). Fellowship Committee: Rev. G. W. 
Sias, Rev. Sheldon Christian, Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, Dr. Elmer I. Whitney and Neal W. Allen. 
Trustees of the Universalist Publishing House, Rev. 
Sheldon Christian (term expires 1945), Rev. William 
E. Gardner (1946) and Rev. Albert C. Niles (1947). 
Members of the Maine Interdenominational Com- 
mission, Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes and Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer, Portland. Representatives to the Maine 
Council of Churches, Rey. Josephine B. Folsom 
(Executive Committee), Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
8.T.D., Portland, Edgar J. Brown, Waterville (Execu- 
tive Committee) and Rev. D. Stanley. Rawson. 
Representatives to the Christian Civic League, Rey. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Ph.D., Gardiner, Rev. Edmund W. 
Beal, Jr. Preacher of the occasional sermon, 1945, 
Rev. Will A. Kelley, Livermore Falls; Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, Augusta, alternate. Place of the annual 
convention, 1945, Bangor. 


Closing Services 
At the afternoon sessions of the convention, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y., presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of America, gave the 
concluding address, followed by the celebration of holy 
communion, with Dr. Cummins officiating. Both 
sermon and service were deeply moving. 


Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
VllI— When the Dowsers Blister Their Hands 


Johannes 


NTELLIGENT people who believe in finding water 

by the aid of a divining or dowsing rod are a bit 
sensitive on the subject. They don’t like to be laughed 
at or classed with miscellaneous crackpots. Thus, 
Kenneth Roberts, the distinguished author, closes his 
interesting article in the Country Gentleman on “The 
Mystery of the Forked Twig” with these words: 

“T have heard in a roundabout way that my un- 
hesitating acceptance of water dowsing clearly shows 
me to be a sucker. People have been heard to laugh 
until their sides were sore over my stubborn credulity. 
Thus everybody’s happy; for while they have their 
laughs, I have my nine springs.” 

“Haw, haw, haw,” said one of his friends. “You 
don’t mean to tell me that you believe that stuff. 
You'd better keep away from New York or somebody’ll 
sell you Central Park.” 

Mr. Roberts’ account of his experiences in getting 
water for his place at Kennebunk, Maine, is fascinat- 
ing. I accept his statements about what happened, 
but I am skeptical about the causes of the happenings. 
What I am wondering is whether he has explored all 
the possibilities. 


What is it, then, that is claimed? First, that cer- 


tain people especially gifted can take forked twigs of 
the willow, wild apple, the hazel or the elm and by 
help of a twig, Y shaped, held by the two branches, 
locate underground veins of water. 

Mr. Roberts calls this “water dowsing,” the people 
capable of doing it “water dowsers,’ and the rod, 
“the dowsing rod.” 

In New York State where I was born, the few 
references that I ever heard made to the matter em- 
ployed the term divining rod and seemed to call for 
hazel as the wood to use. The dictionary gives both 
terms. 

Mr. Roberts started to get water by drilling, as 
we did at our farm thirty years ago. We struck all 
the water we could use at 67 feet. Mr. Roberts stopped 
his diggers at 54 feet because they then were in hard 
blue rock that broke their drills and that the state 
geologist said might be from 300 to 30,000 feet thick. 

Then old inhabitants referred Mr. Roberts to a 
marshy place 300 yards from his house, wet even in 
time of drought, and where a barrel had been sunk 
years ago to obtain excellent drinking water. He 
was converted to dowsing by his farmer and his con- 
tractor. They each held two-foot wands as they 
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walked over the marshy place. Both had these wands 
or branches almost torn from their hands by the pull 
of the hidden water when they reached the same spot. 
So there they dug. They struck a wonderful vein of 
water gushing up from the subsoil. 

Skeptics might point out that both the “diviners” 
or “dowsers” were knowing people, both knew the lay 
of the land and where water most likely would be, and 
both looked for it in a damp spot. 

On the other hand, believers in the work of the 
dowsers allege that serious‘minded people both at home 
and abroad have studied this subject, that books have 
been written upon it, that an article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica declares that the willow or hazel wand in 
the hand of the dowser is infallible in finding veins of 
water but that science cannot explain the phenomenon, 
that British Columbia has an official called a water 
diviner who has saved great areas by finding wells, 
and, finally, that an official contest in York County, 
Maine, brought out a large number of diviners who 
were blindfolded and all located the water vein within 
three inches of the same spot. 

The pull of the water on some rods is so strong, 
it is alleged, that the bark of the rod is loosened or 
wrinkled by the grip of the diviner. 

Those who believe in these occurrences seem to 
think that the ability to locate water or minerals in 
these ways is an innate gift, but capable of being 
strengthened by practice. 

Mr. Roberts quotes from an article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine written by Evelyn M. Penrose, the official 
diviner for British Columbia. Miss Penrose explained, 
writes Mr. Roberts, at the start of her article that 
she had been violently assailed when she took office by 
newspaper editors, clergymen and skeptics who were 
enraged at a government that would condone such 
black magic as water-divining. She had, she said, 
inherited the water-divining gift from her father, but 
being a small woman she wasn’t strong enough to keep 
the ordinary hazel rod from blistering and skinning 
her hands, so she invented a collapsible metal rod that 
pointed at water veins. She also said that by constant 
practice she had developed her water-divining sense to 
such a degree that she was eventually able to feel the 
pull of underground water that was a mile away. 

The lore of the countryside with which I am most 
familiar is cast in much the same pattern. Don has a 
brother “who claims that he can locate water with 
a wand. He claims that when he gets above-a vein 
the stick is almost pulled out of his hand.” George 
has never had personal experiences of this kind—in 
fact, has never needed to locate water—but his grand- 
father on his mother’s side and his mother both had 
the gift. Once when a neighbor was about to dig a 
well the old man told him that he would not strike 
water, but the soil was damp and the man dug and 
did not hit water. 

Up at Summit, a Cobleskill man sent for Art, a 
local diviner, and Art told him where to dig, but the 
Cobleskill man then blindfolded Art and got him 
all mixed up. So the Cobleskill man started the well 
drillers at the most convenient spot to have a well 
and struck water. Locally, the whole business of 
water-divining is viewed with tolerant amusement. 

If such powers do really exist in human beings, 
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they may be like the power in some persons to find 
their way on a trackless prairie, in a storm, or on a 
dark night. William H. Hudson thinks that the hom- 
ing instinct of horses, dogs and pigeons all exists in 
human beings in rudimentary form, and that it comes 
out strong in a few individuals. 

Dunninger, the mind reader, apparently has a gift 
that most of us lack. 

Spiritualistic mediums claim for themselves a 
power above the scientific level. 

My own safe conclusion is that Carrel picked a 
great title for his book when he chose Man the Un- 
known. It is interesting to reflect that the wisest of 
men say that as yet man has developed less than 10 
per cent of the intellectual and spiritual powers that he 
possesses. 

I have scoffed with the other scoffers about the 
divining rod. I still feel no call to take up the cudgels 
for the dowsers. But I am interested and will follow 
along to the mourners’ bench when I see some dowser 
blister his hands. © 


The Tumbler 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


EDDY is a friend of mine. I christened him, 

and he is now three years old. He has a sister 
called Anne. Anne is five years old. Neddy had been 
very, very ill. Just before the leaves began to fall I 
went to see him in Boston. He was getting better. 
His father, who is away in the war, must have been 
ever so pleased when he heard that Neddy was getting 
better. : 
In the house Neddy’s mother brought him down- 
stairs. He was very pale and thin, but he smiled 
happily. Anne came into the room. She adores 
Neddy. She does all kinds of things to make him 
laugh. While I was talking to Mother, Anne got on 
a chair. She stood on it firmly. “Look, Neddy!” she 
said. “Look!” And she tumbled from the chair to 
the floor. Neddy laughed. Anne did it again. Neddy 
laughed more. Anne did it again. Neddy laughed 
more and more. Hearing the little bumps and laughter, 
I turned from Mother and said, “What are you doing, 
Anne?” “I’m tumbling for Neddy,” said Anne. Then 
everybody laughed. 

And as I went away and walked across Boston 
Common, I thought about another tumbler. For, as 
you must have heard, once upon a time and long ago 
in a great stone church there stood a very beautiful 
statue of Mary the Mother. She was bright with gold 
and blue, and on her face was a tender smile, and in 
her arms was the little Jesus. And every day many 
people bought candles to light before the Mother, and 
some brought gifts, and even the grand and mighty 
ones knelt to pray. But one night, when the great 
church was empty, a funny, shabby little man crept in 
and stole up to the statue of Mary; and then he began 
to do the strangest things. He stood on his head, he 
walked and danced on his hands, and he twisted him- 
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Eighty-Five Years 


The Story of the Church of 
the Redeemer of Minneapolis 


Carl H. Olson 


. . that. they walk before me, as thou hast walked before 
me—I Kings 8:25. 


BOUT to enter upon a new era in the conduct and 
progress of their religion, the people of Israel 
paused at the threshold of the new temple while their 
leader, in deep reverence, recalled the nobility and 
devotion of their forebears and pledged himself and 
- the congregation to the fulfillment of an earlier cove- 
nant. As we read this story in the 8th chapter of the 
First Book of Kings, we find that the covenant men- 
tioned contained an obligation which was to be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. This covenant 
pledged that if the children gave heed to the way by 
which they walked, as their fathers had given heed, 
they would be attended by success in their enterprise. 
In this later day, we can see that this pledge was 
actually the expression of a law of life rather than a 
promise of supernatural favor. The benefits of the 
past, actual and potential, were to accrue to the 
children of Israel so long as they gave heed to the 
spirit and purpose which conceived them. And this 
is a law which prevails in this twentieth century 
fust as it did in the fifth century B.C. 

It is a law which becomes of tremendous im- 
portance to us in this congregation as we think of the 
new venture upon which we are embarked at the time 
of this, the eighty-fifth, anniversary of the founding of 
the First Universalist Society of Minneapolis. The 
organization of our society as a religious group sprang 
from a spirit and purpose which are at once a demand 
upon and a challenge to our loyalty and the loyalty 
of generations to come. As in the time of Solomon, 
the values of a heritage must be estimated in terms of 
challenge to the present and future. Our right to 
praise the past is best maintained when we are willing 
to face what lies ahead with courage and conviction. 
Our privilege of reverence is best expressed through 
present devotion to the spirit which we seek to honor. 
Let this courage, conviction and devotion be the theme 
of our anniversary! 

* * * 


On the evening of October 24, 1859—it was a 
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Dr. Olson 


Monday evening—a group of men assembled in the 
Cataract House, at the corner of Washington and Sixth 
Avenues South, to organize a Universalist society. 
That was a logical meeting place, for the proprietor 
himself was interested in the venture. This was eight 
years before the village of Minneapolis was incor- 
porated as a town; only five years after the first streets 
were laid out here; only four years after the suspension 
bridge had been opened for travel. St. Anthony, on 
the east bank of the Mississippi River, was the city, 
having been dignified by this title in 1855. Historians 
tell us that the country round about was almost in 
its native wildness, that buffaloes grazed only 200 
miles to the west on the open prairies. Minnesota, as 
a state, was one year, five months and twelve days 
old. Established as a Territory only ten years before, 
the area was a land for and of pioneers. 

These were pioneers who gathered on that night, 
eighty-five years ago, to establish this church. They 
were pioneers in a twofold sense. Most of them had 
come from New England, chiefly from Maine, to share 
in the opening of the Northwest Territory. This in 
itself was an action requiring courage, conviction and 
devotion to the ideal of a great new country. But 
they were also religious liberals, with the courage, 
conviction and devotion of pioneers in religion. The 
fact that they were a minority group disturbed them 
not at all; it gave added urgency to their purpose! 

Into the constitution and its preamble, adopted 
that night, they wrote in letters large and clear the 
simple but forceful purpose in which they were united: 
“We, the undersigned, being desirous of promoting the 
cause of liberal Christianity in this community, hereby 
unite for that purpose, agreeing to be governed by 
the following constitution.” In furtherance of this 
objective, they established a very simple yet significant 
basis of association: the organization should be known 
as the First Universalist Society of Minneapolis, and 
any person could become a member by applying for 
and receiving a simple majority vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting. Thus, from its very 
inception, this society presented a free fellowship in 
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religion for men and women possessing alert and un- 
trammeled minds. This was the spirit which pre- 
vailed, and it is the spirit by which we must continue 
to be guided in this day. 

The First Universalist Society of Minneapolis was 
born during the period of stress and unrest which 
preceded the War Between the States. As we can 
understand with special sympathy, war hampered. the 
growth and activity of the group. But, after the war, 
the movement was given renewed impetus by the 
preaching of Rev. Dolphus Skinner. Mr. Skinner had 
come to Minnesota for his health and was prevailed 
upon to preach at services held in Woodman’s Hall, 
at the corner of Washington and Second Avenues 
South. Under his leadership the society became very 
active, but always with the broad fellowship of liberal 
Christianity as the foundation of association. Dorilus 
Morrison, first mayor of Minneapolis, was named 
chairman of the society, holding this position until the 
time of his death in 1897. 

Rev. Joseph Willard Keyes became the first settled 
pastor. In the two years during which he served the 
society, ground was broken for the first house of wor- 
ship, a frame building at the corner of Fifth Street and 
Fourth Avenue South, diagonally across the street from 
the present City Hall. Mr. Keyes was minister from 
1864 to 1866. 

In the archives of our society, one record carries 
this entry: “On the first Sunday in July, 1866, Rev. 
James H. Tuttle, of Chicago, by invitation of the 
society, preached in Harrison Hall, and after a few 
weeks was engaged as permanent pastor.” Dr. Tuttle’s 
memorial volume, The Field and the Fruit, puts it this 
way: “My first sermon was preached in Minneapolis, 
on the first Sunday in July, 1866. The trustees invited 
me to come and spend the summer only, but before 
this time expired I was engaged to assume the pastorate 
of the church for ‘one year.’ For reasons never made 
known to me, and without a single official word since 
about continuing or breaking off my relations, the 
“one year’ has been’ extended to twenty-five years.” 

These twenty-five years were remarkable ones. 
After eight years in the location at Fifth Street and 
Fourth Avenue South, work was begun on the stone 
structure at the corner of Eighth Street and Second 
Avenue South. But the building, for all its beauty, 
was less impressive than the work of the pastor in 
creating those structures not made with hands, in 
molding the lives and characters of thousands upon 
thousands of people who came under the influence of 
his ministry and message. Dr. Tuttle’s ministry ex- 
tended above and beyond denominational lines. His 
people supported his ministry with a zeal which was a 
tribute to him as well as to the Universalist faith. In 
a day when other religious leaders were concerned with 
sharp lines and rigid creeds, he proclaimed liberal 
Christianity as an emancipation of the spirit of man 
and as a fulfillment of the will of God. 

With this spirit he welcomed to fellowship one who 
had found the bonds of orthodoxy to be fetters’ which 
he could no longer stand. In 1886, Rev. Marion Daniel 
Shutter became assistant pastor, coming to the Church 
of the Redeemer from a five-year pastorate of the 
Olivet Baptist Church. This new association was one 
the benefits of which were manifold. Dr. Shutter 
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found in Universalism the faith and spirit for which 
his soul craved. He became one of its leading ex- 
ponents, became known throughout the city, state and 
nation as a great preacher, a witty speaker, and a fine 
and noble example of the faith which he proclaimed. 
I can bear personal testimony to the high esteem. in’ 
which Dr. Shutter was held, especially by the younger 
ministers of the Universalist Church, as he led in 
deliberations in conventions or as he gave counsel in 
those conversations which meant so much to those 
who sought his advice. Many honors came to Dr. 
Shutter in the course of his long pastorate, but none 
meant so much to him or to others as the respect and 
affection in which he was held by his people, this term 
indicating an unnumbered host extending into every 
corner of our Zion. 

Dr. Shutter’s pastorate of the Church of the Re- 
deemer covered a period of fifty-three years, extend- 
ing from April, 1886, to the day of his death in August, 
1939. To many of you who hear these words, nothing 
which might be said could express. even fractionally 
the tribute which your love holds, based as it is. upon 
personal experience. With the realization that personal 
knowledge within this congregation surpasses my own, 
and yet realizing the obligation which ,an_ historical 
discourse imposes, I mention but one of.a possible 
multitude of expressions of Dr. Shutter’s ministry— 
the Unity Settlement House. The establishment ,of 
this enterprise was, in a very definite and tangible 
way, an illustration of the fulfillment of the spirit which 
was set into the foundation of the First Universalist 
Society by its founders eighty-five years ago. 

Moved by this spirit, Dr. and Mrs. Shutter under- 
took to serve the underprivileged people of this com- 
munity. Aided by many in the congregation, Unity 
House was founded in 1897 as the first social settlement 
in the city of Minneapolis. It grew out of a kinder- 
garten which itself was the first of its kind in the 
city. A volume could be filled by the record of accom- 
plishments in this and allied fields. Unity House, now 
an agency of the Community Fund and the War Chest, 
stands as a tribute to the spirit and purpose of a great 
minister and as a symbol of his keen insight and kindly 
nature. It is significant, since our theme is the spirit 
of free religion, to note that no sectarian bounds were 
ever placed upon the service rendered by this in- 
stitution. 

The history of recent years, in which we play the 
vital part, must be seen with the perspective granted 
by facing what are sometimes called the cold, hard 
facts. Some of these are neither cold nor hard, but 
vibrant with the essence of these times. 

The present pastorate began in November, 1939. 
It was apparent that population trends were away 
from the location of our building at Eighth Street and 
Second Avenue South. This was a serious situation, 
as a survey of actual and potential support revealed. 
Sale of our downtown property provided our. congre- 
gation with the means for relocating in a satisfactory 
building and on a more satisfactory site. This action 
was taken in the same spirit which prevailed through- 
out the previous history of our society. Seeing the 
church building, wherever located, as a service center 
dedicated to the promotion of the cause of liberal 
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Christianity, the decision was made. We would seek 
to serve where need and response were to be found. 

But, soon after the action was taken, this 
congregation faced the fact of being a part of a nation 
at war. We were not responsible, but neither could 
we avoid responsibility. There could be no question 
as to our duty to forego thoughts of a new church home 
until victory should be achieved. As others faced their 
responsibility, so must we—as a congregation—face 
ours. This has meant sacrifice, great sacrifice. But 
it has meant, too, that courage, conviction and devo- 
tion have been and are being called forth from us. It 
has meant that, once again, we must test our spirits 
and prove our powers.. 

Often, when we look back across the years to see 
_the merits of the past, we see that our forebears in 
liberal Christianity have faced apparently discourag- 
ing circumstances. When the fire of 1888 gutted our 
society’s home, there must have been many who de- 
spaired. But, because there was courage and convic- 
tion and devotion, this disaster was overcome and led 
to new achievement. Today we are called upon to 
exhibit those same qualities. And it is a deep satis- 
faction to be able to say that we are courageous, we 
are devoted, and we have conviction that our purpose 
can and shall be realized. 

There are some who require special settings and 
fixtures to stimulate religious sentiment. We can 
appreciate their value, now perhaps more than ever 
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before. But the thing which calls us together is some- 
thing more important than any of these. To this fact 
we bear strong witness. Handicaps often provide 
strength. So has it been with us. We have been 
crowded here in our church house, but it has made us 
closer friends, figuratively and literally. We have 
moved into a new section of the city, but the strangers 
around us are becoming friends. We have relinquished 
many of the things which we had come to accept as a 
matter of course, but we shall appreciate them the 
more when we are able to have them again. 

But two things we have not been called upon to 
sacrifice—the faith and fellowship which unite us as 
a religious group. Faith and fellowship were what 
called the little group of men to that meeting eighty- 
five years ago this very week. They saw that the 
promotion of freedom in religion was an essential of 
their spiritual well-being. They knew that the creeds 
and bonds of orthodoxy could not be borne by their 
minds. They saw that religion, to be satisfactory for 
them, must share in the forward reach of all knowledge 
and cast off the humility of subservience to outmoded 
ideas. They were “desirous of promoting the cause of 
liberal Christianity in this community.” 

With these same appreciations and desires, we 
commemorate the event of October 24, 1859, and offer 
as a continuing tribute to their faith our finest courage, 
our firmest convictions, and our most fervent devotion. 


Connecticut Midyear Conference 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE thirty-first annual Midyear Conference of the 

Connecticut Universalist Convention and Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, Wednesday, November 1, 1944. 
Present and participating in the program were three 
ministers new to the state—one arrived only the pre- 
vious day—Rev. C. Gladstone Bell of Norwich, Rev. 
Theodore Webb of Stafford and Rev. Raymond M. 
Scott of Bridgeport. Mr. Bell offered prayer, Mr. 
Webb read ‘from the Scriptures, and Mr. Scott con- 
ducted the afternoon service of worship. 

Mr. Scott said in part: 

“We have a message for our times. It is that we 
protest against all that is contrary to human welfare. 
This world needs our gospel of the universal Father- 
hood of God and the universal brotherhood of man. 
While Jewish children are stoned in the streets of 
Boston, and Negroes are lynched in the South, we 
cannot keep silent.” 

Rev. Edna P.-Bruner, field worker for the Univer- 
salist Church of America, spoke on “Reconnaissance 
in Religion.” She said: 

“We should adopt the slogan, ‘holding the world 
together,’ and ask if religion is performing that task. 
While millions of young people are, as one of them 
said, ‘holdmg the world together,’ we here at home— 


nearly all of us with relatives on the war front—appear 
almost wholly unconscious of the gravity of the situa- 
tion and our duty. We should think of the insight of 
the farmer when he said, ‘If we don’t get those weeds 
out of the field they will take over, Have we 
sufficiently elastic minds? Have we ‘a moral 
equivalent for war’? Are we going to be ready for the 
postwar world program? Have we a deep sense of 
eternal realities? Are our programs vital? Whatever 
we hope to achieve with children and youth, we must 
begin with ourselves. We must keep our churches 
places for people of all age groups. Have our young 
people an active part in the work of the church? Are 
the parents interested? Are our churches holding 
children and youth now? What do we think of our 
church-school curricula? Our teaching program should 
be on a par with secular education? We must have 
long-term planning and leadership training. 

“Our youth who are abroad ‘holding the world 
together’ are fighting for a better world. They are 
living’ a lifetime in a few short months? Are we pre- 
pared for them when they: return?” 

A discussion period followed, when Miss Bruner 
gave much valuable practical information and many 
suggestions. 

Mrs. Warren E. Hayter of the Connecticut A.U.W 
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read a brief history of that organization. Mrs. Arnold 
L. Simonson, executive director pro tem of the 
National A.U.W., spoke of the central organization, its 
achievements and program and the obligations which 
Universalist women should assume. She said in part: 

“The Christian faith is the only one which teaches 
a new way of life. As Frank Laubach truly says, 
“‘Unselfish love in action is the basis of a united world.’ 
We have done much through our work in the South 
and our Clara Barton Camp at home and, in years 
past, in Japan, where the long influence of our work 
must still be functioning through the women whom we 
trained. Now our new project which helps in the train- 
ing of young Chinese women for work in rural dis- 
tricts calls for our interest and support. Our women 
are showing a determination to co-operate, a spirit 
of sacrificial giving, and an understanding of work 
to be done. We need not be discouraged that 
our numbers are not as large as they might be: 
pioneers have always been few and liberals ever in 
the minority. Let us remember the line, ‘Empower 
thy church, O God, beginning with me.’” 

Mrs. Paul E. Wagner, recently returned from the 
mission field in Western India, spoke on “Missions in 
1944.” In her opinion, those who now say that they 
do not believe in missions are comparatively few. 
What our soldiers have seen, what they have experi- 
enced at the hands of missionaries and native converts, 
has worked a transformation in the concept of 
missions. In India there is great eagerness for schools. 
Only 10 to 12 per cent of the people—and propor- 
tionately few women—can read. As an illustration of 
what is being accomplished through the money which 
is being sent by Christian women to India for educa- 
tional missions, Mrs. Wagner mentioned that six young 
women, trained in missionary schools and colleges, had 
been appointed to high positions. Mrs. Wagner said 
that two thirds of all prewar missionaries were still 
in the field. 

The evening address was given by Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, D.D., one of the nine ministers whom the 
Meriden church has given to the denomination. 
Dr. Leining, now superintendent of Universalist 
churches in New York State, spoke on “The Needed 
Gospel.” { 

He referred to the vision and spirit of the men of 
Seville, Spain, who, five centuries ago, said, “Let us 
build a church so great that those who come after us 
will think us mad that we attempted it.” It took 160 
years to build the noted cathedral, but there it stands 
a monument to the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the material. 

Dr. Leining decried the present defeatist attitude 
of many people. He said: “The present is a glorious 
time in which to live, to be a church member, to call 
our youth into the ministry. The process of recovery 
calls for ‘the needed gospel,’ a gospel which meets the 
needs of man everywhere. Universalism is that kind 
of gospel, and we have the type of men necessary to 
carry it to the world.” 

A long recess between afternoon and evening 
sessions provided opportunity for social intercourse and 
examination of the literature and exhibits. 

At the dinner table Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D., presented the three new ministers. He said 
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that, in all probability, at no time in its long history 
had the Universalist Church in Connecticut lost one 
half of its ministers at one time. Three of them had 
been immediately replaced. The new men—Bell, Scott 
and Webb—spoke briefly of their pleasure at meeting 
so many Universalists and of the privilege of entering 
the Connecticut fellowship. 

The Meriden women served a chicken dinner. Rev. 
Isaac Smith, the efficient and popular minister of the 
church, and a trustee of the convention, presided at 
the evening session. 

The absence of President J. Albert Robinson, by 
reason of illness, was the single drawback of the 
occasion. 


See What One Church Did 


ESULTS have causes. 

This is the story of a Universalist church. It is a 
simple statement of fact. We tell it now because it 
may give heart to others. 

In 1934 this church was prepared to close its doors. 
There was talk of giving the building to the city to be 
used as a community house. 

But the state superintendent was determined. He 
saw to it that the pulpit was supplied. Most of the 
time he himself did the supplying. This went on for a 
year. Congregations numbered around ten to twelve; 
the lowest was eight, the highest twenty. The building 
was sadly in need of repair and there was a long-stand- 
ing debt of $1,200. 

This state superintendent induced the people to 
engage the services of a young man just out of theologi- 
cal school. The only experience this young man had 
had was that of student minister. 

But the new minister had confidence in himself, 
confidence in his people, and a principle upon which to 
work. The church, at the time of his settlement, had 
fifty-one members. Only rarely had there been a con- 
tribution in any amount to the larger program of the 
Universalist Church. 

At the termination of a six-year pastorate, this 
church had grown to congregations averaging fifty. 
Kighty-five new members had been received. Sixty 
pupils were enrolled in the church school. The church 
buildmg was completely refurbished, the old debt 
wiped out. All bills were paid and there was an en- 
dowment fund of $10,000. 

And this young parson had recognized all along the 
wisdom of leading his people to envision ‘a Universalism 
surpassing the local scene. He knew that as the people 
broadened their vision, the stronger, more informed 
Universalists they would become. He encouraged them 
to make a small initial contribution to the larger work 
—this in addition to their local load. Year after year, 
he labored with untiring zeal that his people might 
know the program of the Universalist Church of 
America, and, knowing the need, respond. Said he, 
“The spiritual measure of a church is taken by what 
its people do for others.” 

Yes, results have causes. A great change has been. 
wrought in this church in the past decade. Today its 
130 members contribute well over $400 for the cause of 
Universalism at large. 

Rac: 
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Frederic Williams 
Perkins Foundation 


Established by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


HE announcement was made on December 1 by 

the Massachusetts Universalist Convention of the 
establishment of the Frederic Williams Perkins Founda:: 
tion to commemorate the life and work of the distin- 
guished leader and minister of the Universalist Church, 
who served as pastor of the Universalist churches of 
Hartford, Connecticut, Haverhill and Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, and the National Church in Washington. 

The Foundation has two purposes: First, to pro- 
vide an annual lecture at the sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention; second, to assist in 
the further education of ordained ministers in the 
Universalist Church. 

The control and administration of the Foundation 
is to be according to the following plan: All funds con- 
. tributed for this Foundation are to be held by the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention and set aside 
as one of its trust funds, and the income administered 
by a committee appointed by the Executive Board of 
the convention for the purpose stated. 

The committee in charge of the administration of 
the Foundation, in co-operation with the convention’s 
program committee for each annual session, will 
arrange for the lectures to be given at the sessions of 
the convention now held in May of each year. The 
possibilities in this field include prominent speakers on 
religion and church life, outstanding leaders in social 
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Dr. Perkins 


reform and community development, and representa- 
tives of national and international movements for 
human welfare. 

The committee will also establish regulations for 
receiving applications and making selection of minis- 
ters to be assisted under the second provision. Pos- 
sible developments in this area are the provision of 
scholarships for summer study in universities, assist- 
ance for those working for advanced degrees, and the 
securing of internships in hospitals and institutions for 
training in visiting the sick. 

The Massachusetts Universalist Convention, in 
establishing the Frederic W. Perkins Foundation, has 
contributed an initial gift of $1,000. Universalists in 
Massachusetts, churches and their organizations, and 
all friends of Dr. Perkins are invited to contribute to 
the fund being raised. It is expected that from all 
sources an amount in excess of $5,000 will be realized. 

Contributions may be sent to George Upton, Treas- 
urer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


New World 


Richard Kendrick 


NE of the gravest casualties in Europe’s war- 

ravaged lands is the dairy farm, depleted of much 
of its vital milk-producing cattle either by removal or 
slaughter for meat. And this one casualty accounts 
for innumerable other casualties in the lives and health 
of millions of children and newborn infants, members 
of a generation upon which the destiny of Europe will 
some day depend. 

In Belgium, for instance, no more than six cows 
of every ten were left to produce milk in the wake of 
Nazi occupation. The plight of flooded and embattled 
Holland may be even more critical. Such countries as 
Yugoslavia, Poland and Greece, caught in the squeeze 
of Nazi looting and Allied blockading, have suffered 
more. The effect has been a decrease in Europe’s milk 
supply to approximately half its normal amount. 


Back in April, 1942, service-conscious members of 
the Church of the Brethren in Northern Indiana took 
note of this growing milk famine. On the proposal of 
one of their relief workers, they adopted an ingenious 
plan that would serve the double purpose of helping 
to rehabilitate some of the Continent’s dairy farms and 
to alleviate human suffering. The idea was to.breed 
and raise heifers of good milk-producing stock for 
shipment to Europe as soon as transportation could 
be provided. 

It wasn’t long before the Church’s national body, 
the Brethren Service Committee, took up the plan and 
gave it widespread publicity. Soon afterward, the 
Heifer Relief Project began to attract nation-wide 
attention, and organizations, including the Catholic 
Rural Life Council, the Mennonite Central Committee, 
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the National Lutheran Council and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, became actively interested. 

Persons wishing to help have been encouraged to 
participate in accordance with their abilities. Some 
donate calves, others give feed, and still others provide 
care and shelter pending shipment. Some help in all 
three ways, while those in urban communities con- 
tribute cash to finance the project. In Decatur, 
Illinois, for example, children in fifteen grade schools 
have responded generously to the call that “one cow 
will save the lives of ten or more babies.” In one 
school, pupils turned over $110 for the purchase of a 
bred heifer. 

The plan is both simple and efficient. Heifers of 
recognized dairy breeds such as Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Holsteins and Milking Shorthorns are preferred. Local 
church committees, under the supervision of district 
and regional directors, are responsible for the securing, 
feeding and care of dairy heifers. They also have 
charge of tests for tuberculosis and Bang’s disease to 
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ensure that every animal shipped is in good health. 
If a cow matures before shipment is provided, it. is 
sold and replaced by another calf or calves to be 
cared for in a similar manner. At present, about 1,200 
heifers are ready for shipment. 

Although the Brethren Service Committee has 
negotiated with officials of Belgium, Holland, Yugo- 
slavia and Spain to arrange for shipping, it is unlikely 
that transportation can be made available before the 
European war ends. Recently, however, the Com- 
mittee tried out its plan with a small shipment of 
sixteen heifers to poverty-stricken Puerto Rico, placing 
them in the hands of a few of the largest and neediest 
farm families. 

Slight though the amount of aid to hard-pressed 
farmers and milk-starved children in war-torn countries 
may seem, in the light of total needs, the Brethren 
Service Committee and its allies of mercy are doing 
their share in working toward a new world of service 
with deeds to fit needs—Worldover Press. 


History of the First Universalist 


Church in Springfield 


Everett E. Thompson 


Address at the centennial of the building of the first Unwersalist church in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, celebrated November 5, 1944, at the Church of the 


Unity. 


HE earliest known printed reference to Univer- 

salists in Springfield is a notice in the Republican, 
June 21, 1826, that Rev. L. R. Paige would preach to 
the Universalist group the next Sunday at the United 
States Chapel, and that for the year ensuing he would 
preach regularly at the chapel each month on the first 
and third Sundays, at Factory Village (Chicopee) on 
the second Sunday, and at South Wilbraham on the 
fourth. 

Evidently followers of John Murray and Hosea 
Ballou in this neighborhood were endeavoring to 
organize. We still possess some of the early records 
of the Springfield group, the first entry in which is 
dated April 27, 1826, just two months before the news- 
paper notice. The record for this first meeting states 
that a number of citizens of Springfield, “agreeable to 
previous notice,” assembled in the new school house 
on the hill, to consider “the consistency of forming 4 
society of Universalists.” After discussion it was voted 
unanimously to form such a society. Capt. Ethan 
Allen Clary was chosen to draft a petition for an act 
of incorporation and a committee was appointed to 
solicit subscribers to the petition. 

- Records of succeeding meetings on May 17 and 26 
announce arrangements for securing a clergyman for 
“two Sabbaths in each month for one year, from the 
first of June next,” and also the failure of a committee 
to obtain from other religious societies in Springfield 
permission to use temporarily their places of worship 
for Universalist meetings. Also, at the meeting on 
May 26, a committee reported that Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige had been secured as preacher, and officers to 
manage the affairs of the society were appointed. 


It is interesting to note that the moderator chosen 
for the first meeting was Capt. Edmund Allen. He and 
Capt. Clary were stationed at the Springfield Armory, 
and other subscribers to the petition were workers at 
the government plant. This probably accounts for 
the fact that after the new Society’s inability to secure 
a meeting place with other religious societies in town, 
through efforts of these leaders in-the movement the 
religious services of the Society were held at first in 
the chapel on the Armory grounds. 

This chapel was a hall in the office building, and 
had been used by the Episcopalians for their first 
service in 1817, and from that time to 1824, when the 
great fire at the Armory stopped its use for a year or 
two. Later the services of the Universalists were held 
in Beacon Hall in Gunn’s Block, at the corner of 
State and Walnut Streets. 

The petition for incorporation of the new Society 
was duly presented to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and was granted and approved by the 
governor on February 13, 1827. The act stated that 
Edmund Allen, Alexander Stocking, Dudley Brown, 
Israel Phillips, Jr., Ethan A. Clary, Moses Y. Beach 
and those associated with them were duly “in- 
corporated as a religious Society by the name of the 
First Independent Universalist Society in Springfield, 
with all the privileges, powers, and immunities to 
which other religious Societies in this Commonwealth 
are entitled by the laws and Constitution thereof.” 

The Society was further authorized “to purchase 
and dispose of any estate, real or personal, for the use 
of said Society, the annual income of which shall not 
exceed five thousand dollars,” and also to raise by 
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donation or subscription, for the support of a minister, 
a sum the income of which “shall not exceed eight 
hundred dollars.” Times have changed, and among 
those who sigh for the good old days are probably no 
Universalist ministers of the gospel, seeking an annual 
salary of $800. And yet there would be other com- 
pensations! Subscriptions of the parishioners for the 
year 1826-1827 totaled $176.92—nearly all putting 
their names down on the list for an annual amount of 
$3.00 to $6.00; that is, 25 to 50 cents per month. 

The records of the Society for the years 1827 to 
1844 show more or less progress in interest and wel- 
fare. The clerk’s reports are meagre, confined mostly 
to appointments of. members to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, to the statement from time to time that the 
church was out of, debt, and to motions to adjourn. 
Records of the pastors of this period are not complete, 
but besides the first incumbent, Rey. Lucius R. Paige, 
others who served down to 1850 were Rey. Charles 
Spear, Rev. D. J. Mandell, Rev. A. A. Folsom, and 
Rey. R. P. Ambler. 

In the minutes of the meeting of April 12, 1841, 
the name of Eliphalet Trask first appears. He was a 
member of the Society from 1834 to his death in 1890. 
Mr. Trask was one of Springfield’s leading citizens, 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts from 1858 to 
1860, and president, director, or trustee of many of 
the city’s important banks or companies. He was a 
strong antislavery man, and from the early years of 
his residence a stanch supporter of Universalism in 
the city. 

There are indications in the records as early as 
1841 of a desire to worship in a structure of their own. 
Committees made investigations and reports, and 
Mr. Trask, as chairman of the Prudential Committee 
much of the time between 1841 and 1844, was 
apparently strongly interested in taking such a step. 
Strangely enough, however, there are no definite facts 
in the old records about votes of the Society on the 
location or the building of a church, or of the dedica- 
tion of such a structure. On May 6, 1844, at a meet- 
ing at which Mr. Trask presided, it was voted that 
“Wwe reconsider the vote in reference to accepting the 
proposition of Roderick Burt”; also that “we recon- 
sider the vote specifying the dimensions of the House 
which at a previous meeting we voted to build.” 

The minutes of the next meeting are dated April 
14, 1845, nearly a year later. It is known from other 
sources, however, that a Universalist church was 
erected at the corner of Main and Stockbridge Streets 
in 1844. A ponderous cornerstone, preserved through 
the years and now in the basement of the Church of 
the Unity, bears in large numerals the date 1844. The 
dedicatory exercises were probably held in the fall 
of that year. The lower floor of the wooden building 
was rented for commercial purposes, the Society. meet- 
ing on the second floor. 

That Mr. Trask was largely responsible for erecting 
this structure is established by tradition. He and 
Dr. Osgood, for so long the pastor of the First Church 
in Court Square, were friends and coworkers in anti- 
slavery activities. It was Dr. Osgood who, from 1818 
to 1819, lost a number of his parishioners when they 
broke away to form a new Congregational Society, 
later to become the Church of the Unity. One day, 
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while the Universalist church was being built, Dr. 
Osgood met Mr. Trask on Main Street and inquired, 
“Well, Brother Trask, what are you building here?” 
“A house where the truth will be preached,” said 
Mr. Trask. “If it is, there will be a scattering among 
the Universalists,’ was Dr. Osgood’s quick reply. 
But a hundred years later the good doctor’s two 
heretic folds are harmoniously united and copartners 
each summer in union services with their Congrega- 
tional friends at the fine old church on the Square. 

The first Independent Universalist Society was 
reorganized on February 25, 1855, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor at that time, Rev. J. J. Twiss, who - 
served from 1855 to 1857. It was then that the mem- 
bers of the Society selected the name of St. Paul’s 
Church, by which it was generally known thereafter. 

The Main Street structure was used until 1869, when 
a new church was erected at the corner of Bridge and 
Chestnut Streets on the site now occupied by the 
Hotel Kimball, as attested by a bronze tablet in the 
lobby of the hotel. Here the Society prospered and 
grew, especially strong in the good fellowship among 
its men, and the good works of its women. : 

At a special meeting of the Society on November 
9, 1908, the sale of the Chestnut Street Church was 
voted, and also the purchase of the Baptist property 
on State Street at the corner of Spring. The first 
meeting in this new home was held June 29, 1909, and 
after the merger with the Third Congregational 
Society in 1928, the last meeting in that structure was 
held on June 10, 1928. 

In the spring of 1928 it became evident to leading 
members of St. Paul’s Church that some action must 
be taken. Financial conditions were not good, and 
the Society had lost several members who were gener- 
ous contributors. The membership was not increasing. 

At this time Rey. Charles A. Wing, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, had resigned to accept a call to 
St. Louis, and the Unitarians had not yet decided upon 
a new minister. Mr. Tifft, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Brown knew these facts and were in touch with Dwight 
Winter, Guy Kirkham, Dr. John MacDuffie, William 
W. McCGlench and others of the Church of the Unity. 
The chairman of the Prudential Committee of St. 
Paul’s Church, Dr. Everett E. Thompson, was invited 
to meet with these men, who set before him the idea 
of a merger of the two churches. It was proposed that 
Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, who had been minister 
of St. Paul’s Church for just under two years, be 


‘invited to serve the federated church. 


At a special meeting of St. Paul’s Society held in 
May, 1928, Dr. Thompson presented the idea of the 
merger to the members, and later that month the 
Society voted in favor of the merger. 

Services in the federated church began in the fall 
of 1928. The act of the State Legislature authorizing 
the merger legally was passed in June, 1929. 

The Second Universalist Church, now located at 
Bay and Princeton Streets, was started in the fall of 
1895 by Rey. Charles Conklin, then pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church. He resigned from St. Paul’s March 1, 1898, 
to devote all his time to the new church and to another 
Universalist mission at the North End. Since 1898, 
the Second Universalist Church has had about twelve 
pastors. 
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A CHRISTMAS SHIP FOR RUSSIA 


ANYA KAROVINIA, three years old, spent Christmas 

of 1943 in a Leningrad hospital. A Nazi bomb left her 
motherless and her father lies among the honored dead at 
Stalingrad. 

This Christmas every American can send a special gift to 
Tanya and to those many other Russian children whose par- 
ents gave, and are still giving, their lives in our common 
cause. Our thoughtfulness and friendship will bring a little 
of America’s Christmas warmth and the knowledge that her 
parents’ sacrifice, and hers, is not forgotten. 

Russian War Relief plans to send a whole shipload of 
warm new clothing to Russia’s war orphans at Christmas time. 

The Inter-Faith Committee of Russian War Relief is 
helping to launch and fill to overflowing the Christmas ship. 
Church members, long famous for their interest in the various 
projects of Russian War Relief, are adding Tanya to their 
‘Christmas list. Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay is chairman of the 
committee and the following clergymen, representing prac- 
tically all faiths and denominations, are members of the 
committee: Rev. E. S. Bucke, the Very Rev. Theodore 
Chepeleff, Rev. Charles B. Copher, Rev. James A. Coucouzes, 
Dr. Robert Cummins, Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Rev. James H. 
Doyle, Rev. Earl Douglas, Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Dr. E. Joseph Evans, Dr. Myron W. Fowell, 
Bishop Lewis O. Hartman, Rev. Leonard C. Helie, Dr. Isaac 
Higginbotham, Dr. Frank Jennings, Rev. Walter D. Knight, 
Rabbi Samuel I. Korff, Rev. Harry H. Kruener, Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Leslie, Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, Rev. William S. 
Ravenell, Rev. Edwin K. Roberts, Dr. H. H. Rubenovitz, 
Rey. William B. Sadtler, the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
Dr. Ralph M. Timberlake. . =e 


HENRY THAYER ATWOOD* 
Lyman Warp 


R. ATWOOD died at St. Margaret’s Hospital, Mont- 

gomery, Ala., Wednesday morning, November 8. The 
body was taken to Brewton, where funeral services were held 
Friday afternoon at 4:30 pm., Dr. Lyman Ward of Camp 
Hill officiating, assisted by Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Universalist Convention, and Rev. J. T. 
Harris, pastor of the Presbyterian church of Brewton. Aside 
from Mrs. Atwood, the only relative present was Mr. At- 
wood’s father, who came from Rhode Island. Burial was at 
Gouverneur, N. Y., which is the home of Mrs. Atwood and 
her parents. 

Henry T. Atwood was a man of unusual excellence. Gradu- 
ating from St. Lawrence University, he had a notable 
pastorate at Copenhagen, N. Y. He made many friends in 
that vicinity and almost at once gave evidence of a man of 
real promise. After about four years at Copenhagen, he was 
called to the pastorate of the First Universalist Church at 
Bangor, Maine. From the first, Mr. Atwood seemed fitted 
admirably to lead this strong, vigorous church. It was here, 
however, that he was soon stricken with arthritis. His phy- 
sicians advised his going south. It was thought that by 
taking the matter in hand in its incipiency the malady could 
be arrested, if not cured. It therefore carne about that Mr. 
Atwood became pastor of our fine parish at Brewton. Here, 
as at Bangor and Copenhagen, Mr. and Mrs. Atwood made 
friends everywhere. His sermons were outstanding and his 
occasional addresses especially will be long remembered. 
For the last year or two Mr. Atwood served as state super- 
intendent, during the absence of Rev. L. C. Prater, our regu- 
lar superintendent. (Mr. Prater is a chaplain in the South 
Seas.) 

Mr. Atwood’s physical condition steadily grew worse. 
Each summer during his residence in Alabama he ‘took 
treatments, and this summer he was for two or three months 
in a hospital in Boston. The treatments, however, were of 
no avail, Against the better judgment of his physicians 
he started in October again, as in previous years, for the 


* An obituary appeared in our last issue. 
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Deep South. Some fifty miles from Montgomery he collapsed, 
with the results above related. 

I can think of no one who has ministered to our churches 
in Alabama who so engrafted his own life into the lives of 
his parishioners and friends as did Henry Thayer Atwood. 
He was indeed an interpreter of all the deeper and finer 
things of life. In a current of beautiful words he succeeded 
in picturing for those who heard him what he himself thought. 
Now at forty-two he has left us the tender legacy of his 
unselfish life. The friends of the Brewton church did every- 
thing for Mr. and Mrs. Atwood. They assisted with money 
and, what is better, they gave of themselves such service as 
they Gould. His was a life of noble deeds intermingled with 
high adventure. 


A PRAYER FOR A HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICE* 


AY the Spirit of Love, brooding over the universe, enter 
into our hearts in this quiet hour. May the Spirit of 
Wisdom, which has found a way into so many minds, enter 
into ours this day. From the fellowship of this hour may we 
receive strength and faith to carry back with us into the 
work of our daily lives and our common ways. Looking 
back to the great souls of our church may we come to see that 
the only commemoration worthy of their name is the estab- 
lishment of their faith in our hearts, our minds, our very 
lives. May we be grateful for the example of those who 
founded the churches we have today, but grateful too for our 
own lives, seeing them as a precious trust to be used for the 
good of our fellow man with no thought of selfish or personal 
gain. Above all, may each of us somehow come to under- 
stand the nature of Love, so that each of us may know that 
we must live in love if we would be true to the faith of this 
or any other church. May the spirit of love be with us and 
abide with us so that through us it may reach out to all men 
everywhere, that we may forget the narrow bonds of race and 
creed and live the brotherhood that alone can abolish hatred, 
intolerance, injustice and misunderstanding from the world; 
and bring the reign of peace which for so many years has 
been but a dream within our hearts. Amen. 


*Prayer at the 100th anniversary of the building of the first 
Universalist church in Springfield, Mass., made at the service in the 
Church of the Unity, November 5, 1944, by Rey. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, Ph.D. 


THE TUMBLER 
(Continued from page 717) 


self into odd and clever shapes. He did not notice that an 
old priest was standing in the deep shadow, watching him 
with horror. When the funny little man stopped, the priest 
stepped to him and said most sternly: “What is this you are 
doing in God’s House? Are you mad or very wicked?” 
And the little man hung his head and replied: “Father, I have 
no gifts to bring and I have not even a penny. And I came 
to offer such as I have. I am only a poor acrobat, a clown 
to make people laugh; and in my foolishness I thought God 
might accept even my poor gift.” The old priest’s face grew 
very kind, and he laid his hand on the little clown’s head and 
said: “My Son, God will accept your gift. You have brought 
the best you have. Go in peace. God in his great love is 
pleased to have his tumbler.” 

And as I walked across the Common, I remembered that 
lovely old story, and I said to myself: “No wonder, no 
wonder Neddy laughed so much. The good God must be 
very well pleased with his little tumbler Anne.” 


The only difference between being in a mental rut and 
being in one’s grave is the absence of a formal funeral. One is 
mentally dead and buried when one stops the process of 
learning and adjusting—Watuton E. Couz in Standing Up 
to Life. . 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHOULD WE REVIEW COMMUNIST BOOKS? 


To THe Eprror: 

I am enclosing the review of Earl Browder’s book which 
appeared in the November 4th issue of Tue Leaver to identify 
my protest at its appearance in your columns. 

Whatever the political views of your readers, whether for 
or against Browder, one hardly expects a review of 2 Com- 
munist’s book in a religious paper. The secular press takes 
care of writings of this character. 

Of course I am a Republican who was outraged at Mr. 
Browder’s unsportsmanlike attack on the losing party in the 
election. 

But in any case, whatever my personal beliefs in politics, 
I do not think a writer who has been convicted as a draft 
dodger and a perjurer (two ugly, though not socially accept- 
able words are coward and liar) should receive any publicity 
in our church paper. 

We let Granville Hicks sink into oblivion, though I’ve 
forgotten what his crime was. 

Why not forget Browder exists, if we can? 

EviasetH P. Cuarke 
Lynn, Mass. 


(If our readers will look up Mr. LeBosquet’s 12-line re- 
view of Browder’s Teheran: Our Path in War and Peace, 
they will see that it was a slight affair, merely stating what 
was in the book. 

As to whether a Communist book should be reviewed in 
a church paper, there is, in our opinion, no question.  Any- 
thing that makes an idea clear renders a service. If it is a 
bad idea, it is shown up. If it is a good idea, it is strengthened. 
The second chapter of the book of Acts is a communist 
document, and our correspondent would agree that reference 
to it would be proper in the paper. 

As to whether the writings of a man or woman of 
notoriously bad character should be reviewed, our cor- 
respondent is in a stronger position. We are not sure but 
that a paper would render a service by reviewing such writings 
at times, but liars, thieves, slanderers, murderers, are not 
people to whom we usually give journalistic attention, except 
to denounce them. We do not admire Mr. Browder, but 
we would not put him in that class. Many non-Communists 
have grave doubts about the justice of his conviction. 

We cannot let this letter pass without reference to Gran- 
ville Hicks, formerly literary editor of this paper. He is far 
from oblivion. He has made for himself a distinguished 
literary career. In the realm of thought he is to be reckoned 
with. We sent him a book to review before he withdrew 
from the Communist Party, and we would be delighted to 
enlist such brains and literary ability again. 

Practically everybody around Universalist Headquarters 
is Republican, the great majority of our readers belong to 
that party, and for practical reasons, if for no other, we 
should not allow in the paper any “unsportsmanlike attack 
on the losing party in the election.” We did not see Mr. 
Browder’s attack, and probably would not have read it if 
we had, but in any event it came after the publication of 
our review.—Tue Eprror.) 


WANTS UNIVERSALISTS TO CHANGE STATEMENT 


To tue Epiror: 

In the Christian Century of November 8, there is a report 
of the 1944 biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church signed with the initials H. E. F. 

I quote the following: 

“The convention put the United Lutheran Church behind 
the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Missions 
Conference on the issue of religious liberty [italics mine] by 
heartily endorsing their joint statement on the subject. There 


was no discussion concerning the basis of the U.L.C.’s mem- 
bership in the Federal Council, which remains consultiwe 
[italics mine]. However, the convention did not allow its 
own peripheral status to prevent it from saying that “unless 
and until the Universalist Church and the Church of the New 
Jerusalem change their official confessional statements to 
conform to the evangelical basis of the Federal Council as 
set forth in the preamble to its constitution,’ the U.L.C. 
recommends that their application for membership in the 
council be denied.” 

Gorpon Cumson. Rearpon 
Dexter, Maine 


WHEN HUNTLEY AND LOBDELL FILLED THE GAPS 


To THe Eprror: 

Thank you ever so much for the write-up of the installa- 
tion service in THe Leaver of October 21. There are two 
details which are erroneous. Because of the illness of Prof. 
Wolfe, who, therefore, could not be present, Dr. George E. 
Huntley delivered the charge to the congregation; and because 
of the illness of Carl Hempel, who, therefore, could not be 
with us, Dr. Lobdell delivered the charge to the minister, in 
addition to presiding. If you will make a note of these facts 
in Tue Leaner in the near future, it will be much appreciated. 

Avsert F, Harkins 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


WHY NOT ASK THEM? 


To tue Eprror: 

A young pilot said recently, “When we get together in our 
quarters one big topic that always seems to come up is, ‘What 
can we do to help make sure that this thing doesn’t happen 
again?’” Ts it possible somehow to obtain a real expression 
of opinion about the postwar world from service men and 
women? 


Orts Moore 
Kenilworth, N. J. 


THE CRUISING SERIES 


To tue Eprror: 
Please keep Dr. Van Schaick’s articles coming. 


Heten A. Prescorr 
Weymouth, Mass. 


ENJOYS THE LEADER 
To tHe Eprror: 
Enclosed find $5.00 for a two-year subscription to Tue 
Curistian Leaver. I enjoy Tus Leaner very much and do 
not want to be without it. 


Eva B. Weis 


Hanover, Ind. 


DR. SWIFT CALLED BY PRESBYTERIANS 


Rev. Bruce Swift, D.D., who was minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Buffalo, N. Y., from 1927 to 1939, has 
accepted a call to be minister of North Church, Presbyterian, 
Buffalo. 

This is the church to which he ministered summers, but — 
whose pastorate he declined because of its location in the 
same city where he had worked as a Universalist pastor. 
Because of the serious situation at North Church and the 
lapse of time, he now feels free to go. He is not giving up 
his Universalist convictions, and plans to re-enter Univer- 
salist fellowship when his work at North Church is over. 

Dr. Swift has fixed the 100th anniversary of North Church, 
December 29, 1947, as the limit of his term of service. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Duraste Peace in Eastern Asta. 
By Willis Lamott. The Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Single copies, 20 cents; 
25 copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more, 
11 cents each. 


What are we to think about the prob- 
lems of the peace in Asia? This booklet 
is designed to give the material necessary 
for an answer to that question on the 
part of Christians in our churches. The 
pamphlet comprises 80 pages and con- 
tains in addition to the text a study 
guide for groups who may use the ma- 
terial and also a carefully selected 
bibliography. There is also appended a 
detailed document on the Peace Settle- 
ment in Eastern Asia, which is the result 
of a study of two years or more on the 
part of a special group. This is pub- 
lished for the first time. 

The booklet begins by answering the 
question, “Why are we fighting in East 
Asia?” The author gives a brief survey 
of United States-East Asia relations in 
the past and asks whether the Declara- 
tion of Cairo is sufficient to accomplish 
peace or whether something else is 
needed. He favors the development of 
a new policy in East Asia based on a 
regional association under a general in- 
ternational security organization. He 
discusses the punishment of Japan and 
concludes that the defeat itself will be 
the most salutary form of punishment. 
He argues against a long term of military 
occupation and would confine such 
occupation as may be necessary to cer- 
tain strategic points. He recognizes the 
imperative need of re-education but 
‘opposes coercive control of education 
and would bring about the results 
desired by arrangements for opening 
Japan to the thought. currents of the 
world to which he believes Japan will 
be sensitive. He recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the emperor for the war but 
would not forcibly cause his removal. 
He believes that the defeat in which the 
emperor will be implicated, together with 
free discussion, will dispose of existing 
‘concepts of divinity. He discusses the 
question of the existence of liberal lead- 
eT. 

With respect to China he discusses the 
problem of maintaining a united China, 
the relation of China to the Soviet 
Union and the financing of China’s post- 
war development. His final section 
deals in detail with postwar arrange- 
ments in East Asia, including Man- 
churia, Formosa, Korea, Indo-China, 
Malaya and the Philippines. His state- 
ment of the principles to be applied in 
‘dealing with the colonial problem is es- 
pecially illuminating. 

This booklet will be useful in the 
churches for groups who wish to pursue 
the problems of the peace in detail. 


Tuey Toro Asour Jesus. By Ethel 
Cutler. The Woman’s Press, New 
York. $2.00. 


Here we have a little book beauti- 
fully written and scholarly in its his- 
torical message. The author traces for 
us the origins of the Four Gospels and 
describes the conditions and people who 
evoked them. The messages had to be 
given, and the authors understood the 
peoples for whom they were moved to 
deliver them. It is therefore a very 
human and understandable little his- 
tory, admirably adapted for use in a 
Bible class, a missionary study group, 
and by church-school teachers. Without 
the dry studies of deep students and 
the musty materials of scholars, the 
facts are presented to the average reader 
with clarity and charm. 

Wri1am Coupen 


From Srar to Srar. A Story of Krakow 
in 1493. By Eric P. Kelly. Lippin- 
cott. $2.00. 


Here is a’ splendid “book for younger 
readers, written by Eric Kelly, winner 
of the Newberry Medal for his earlier 
tale, The Trumpeter of Krakow. This is 
a rich and stirring story, replete with 
brigands, bandits and hidden treasure 
and a brave and daring young hero, 
Roman, son of a medieval Polish noble- 
man. But it is more than that. It is 
also a colorfully drawn picture of the 
vital, surging fifteenth-century life at 
the University of Krakow, Poland, 
where lusty young men were proud to 
fight for their ideas and the ““New Learn- 
ing” and an education was more to be 
prized than fine gold. At the university, 
Roman makes friends with a brilliant 
young man, Copernicus, who is already 
suggesting to the intellectuals that the 
stars are not, after all, mistaken in 
their courses but that man’s need is 
for knowledge. Those were thrilling 
times and Mr. Kelly makes the most 
of them. From Star to Star would make 
an excellent Christmas gift book. 

Este Oaxes BarBer 


Tue Cuurco Looxs Forwarp. By 
William Temple, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The reader of this volume of addresses 
and sermons cannot escape the impact 
of one of the most dynamic, even explo- 
sive personalities of our generation. Vi- 
tality, energy, power both of mind and 
body, expressed at times by an infec- 
tious roar of laughter, at times by most 
eloquent sermons, were inescapable im- 
pressions of William Temple. It is hard 
to think of him at sixty-three as gone 
from the sight of earthly eyes. 

One finds an interesting variety of 


subjects discussed in these twenty-five 
brief chapters. The title of the book 
is taken from five of them in which Dr. 
Temple sought to stab awake his fellow 
countrymen on the moral implications of 
the Christian faith. We Americans 
would call it Christian social action. This 
interest paralleled Dr. Temple’s interest 
in world-wide Christianity. In fact, 
these two lines seem to be the dominant 
concern of his thought and service. He 
loves to bring into nearly every address 
illustrations which root in one or the 
other. For example, in his enthronement 
address as Archbishop of Canterbury he 
makes one feel the fact of the World 
Christian Community. It is in his mind 
even in a brief Good-Friday address. 

Dr. Temple does not always reach the 
lofty level of his more carefully pre- 
pared addresses. There are even dull 
pages in this book. He spoke and 
wrote so frequently that it is not to be 
wondered at that his genius nodded at 
times. But this book is a marvelous 
substitute for hearing and seeing him 


m action. Frep Fintp GoopseLu 


Conserving MArriacGe AND THE Famizy. 
A Realistic Discussion of the Divorce 
Problem. By Ernest R. Groves. 
Maemillan. $1.75. 

This book is precisely what it claims 
to be—a realistic discussion of the di- 
vorce problem beginning with the down- 
to-earth “So you're going to get a 
divorce,’ well, why? and on through 
reasons imagined and real to the final 
settlement either in separation or rec- 
oneiliation. Out of thirty years as a 
marriage counselor Dr. Graves, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
North Carolina, writes seriously and 
practically in behalf of a nation of 
happier marriages. He speaks through- 
out his book exactly as though the 
reader has come to him intending to get 
a divorce. She (for it’s still the un- 
written code that the woman gets the 
divorce whatever the cause) is faced by 
Dr. Graves with several pertinent ques- 
tions, most of them dissolving into the 
long-run question, “Is divorce actually 
the only solution or even the wisest solu- 
tion for everyone concerned, and most 
especially for the children?” He discusses 
at length the usual causes of unhappy 
marriages — unfaithfulness, quarreling, 
bad sex adjustments, in-laws, the chil- 
dren, monotony. About each he makes 
several suggestions to remedy the situa- 
tion and if at the last there is no hope he 
tells exactly what to do. All his wis- 
dom grows out of his rich experience 
in counseling. This is, therefore, a 
simple, sensible, understandable book 
and ought to be read by everyone 
struggling with marriage problems. 

Este Oakes BArBer 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


Let Christmas not become a thing 
Merely of merchants’ trafficking, 


Of tinsel, bell and holly wreath 
And surface pleasure; but beneath 


The childish glamor let us find 
Nourishment for soul and mind. 


Let us follow kinder ‘ways 
Through the teeming human maze 


And help the age of peace to come 
From a dreamer’s martyrdom. 


Manverine Morse 


CHRISTMAS IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Decorations. Why wait until Decem- 
ber 24 to bring in greens and other 
garlands? Have a committee decorate 
the church schoolroom, adding new 
touches each Sunday. 

Bulletin Board. Have one person in 
charge. Invite leaders and pupils to be 
on the lookout for interesting pictures 
or news relating to Christmas. Central 
on the board throughout the month 
might be a lovely Nativity scene. If 
desired, one aspect of the Christmas 
festival might be emphasized. Should 
it be “Christmas Around the World,” 
the board one Sunday might show 
Christmas cards from other countries 
(received by your church people in 
previous years and loaned). Another 
week, good sized pieces of colored paper, 
on each of which ‘Merry Christmas” had 
been written in a different language. 
Pupils might volunteer to bring these in. 
If they could be written by a Chinese, 
a Frenchman, an Italian, a Dane, and 
persons of other nationalities this would 
add to the interest. 

Browsing Table. Children might pool 
for each Sunday their books containing 
a favorite Christmas story. Or from the 
local library a few Christmas books 


might be borrowed on Saturday and re- | 


turned on Monday. Some suitable pic- 
tures, attractively mounted, would add 
to the interest also. A Christmas 
browsing table, just as a good browsing 
table does throughout the year, would 
engage the interest of early arrivals. 
Tf the material assembled here were es- 
pecially significant, a portion of a class 
period might be devoted to the enjoy- 
ment of it. 

A Christmas Custom Map. Place a 
map of the world on the wall and below 
it on a table small objects to indicate the 
contributions of different countries to 
the customs and legends of Christmas. 
A red string extending from England 
to a small yule log, one from Italy to 
a tiny ecréche or a picture of one, an- 
other from France to a small wreath, 


etc., suggest the idea. Or pictures of 
these objects could form a border around 
a map. 


A CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


“We've Been Told a Joyful Thing” is 
the title of this year’s Christmas sery- 
ice. In its simplicity it is much like 
last year’s, “Softly to the Little Stable.” 
The créche is again the focus of atten- 
tion. And the fact that the Christmas 
message of peace and good will is for all 
the earth is suggested by the groups 
of children representing different coun- 
tries who go forward and stand beside 
it as the congregation sings a hymn. 

The two lines, 

“We've been told a joyful thing 

News for all the nations,” 
found in an old French carol suggested 
the title for the service. Prepared by 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, copies, in addi- 
tion to the sample sent to all church- 
school superintentlents, are available in 


the G.S.S.A. office. 


GIFTS TO JORDAN 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Gifts are needed for the annual 
Christmas party on Friday, December 
22, at the Jordan Neighborhood House, 
Suffolk, Va. Toys and games suitable 
for the children in the kindergarten, 
and clothing, books and presents for 
older boys and girls (up to fifteen years 
of age) will be most welcome. The 
kindergarten has an enrollment of 
seventy-five children, and in the after- 
noon recreational and club groups there 
are some sixty older children. 

Early mailing of packages is urged 
that everything may be in hand for 
sorting and marking a few days before 
the party. Interested individuals read- 
ing this announcement are invited to 
participate in the giving also. The 
address is Mrs. Annie B. Willis, 179 
Tynes Street, Suffolk, Va. 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Among the joyous occasions at Christ- 
mas time is the Christmas party. 
Whether it comes just before Christmas, 
or during the vacation period after 
Christmas day, it can be made a time 
of real fellowship and merriment. Dec- 
orations—a decorated tree, greens and 
window transparencies—will lend a 
festive air. Games that are suited to 
the day—such as package relay, blow 
out the candle and bell bowling for the 
older ones, and “Here we go around the 
Christmas tree” and “I packed my 
stocking with—” for the younger ones— 
are fun. Sometimes it is well to divide 
the group for some of the games. | 

For some schools it is possible to have 


various classes undertake definite re- 
sponsibilities, and this sort of participa- 
tion makes for greater enjoyment for 
everybody. For instance, a junior group 
may prepare and present a pantomime 
or shadowgraph play; a primary group 
may make the invitations and set up 
a créche and decorate; junior-highs may 
enjoy planning and passing the refresh- 
ments (cocoa and cookies in shapes of 
trees, bells and stars); and the seniors 
may lead the singing of carols. Even 
the smallest ones would enjoy helping. 
They may make decorations to hang 
on the tree—paper chains and bells, gay 
strings of cranberries and popcorn. 

If a program of another nature is de- 
sired, the games may be followed by a 
story, told by one of the parents or 
teachers or a children’s librarian. (See 
story list in G.S.S.A. Christmas Bul- 
letin.) Sometimes an appropriate 
motion picture or set of stereopticon 
slides canbe sécured (although this 
usually requires advance booking). 
Homemade slides of Christmas stories 
and customs may be shown by the chil- 
dren, and dramatized carols in the nature 
of charades are fun. Let the party end 
with singing. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 


Happy is the home 

That is building hallowed memories 
For children to look back upon 

When they come to riper years. 


For sacred memories are a part 
Of true education in character, 
And the person whose life is filled wit 
them 
Has a wealth that does not pass away; 
But the one deprived 
Has a void that is hard to fill. 


L. Foster Woop 


The Christmas season provides abun- 
dant opportunity for sharing family ex- 
periences. Also for building into the 
lives of children deep and abiding 
memories. Here are some activities in 
which families might participate: 

Sing carols Sunday evenings during 
December. 

Decorate the living-room mantel with 
greens. Select a favorite Madonna or 
Nativity scene and place in the center. 

Read Christmas stories aloud. Or 


make frequent use of Thoughts of God 


for Boys and Girls in Wintertime. 
Build up a créche, adding figures until 
all are in place on Christmas Eve. 
Make cookies or some special cakes 
to share with neighbors or friends. 
Children can make and decorate attrac- 
tive containers for these. 
Plan a gift for some local institution, 


(Continued on page 734) 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


HOW WE CO-OPERATE 


“T am a liberal!” J say that with 
pride to many people who ask me about 
my Universalist faith. That is charac- 
teristic of our fellowship. We are all 

~ proud to be liberals. But this very atti- 
tude of pride defeats our object of 
friendliness with more orthodox groups. 
{ sometimes sense that we Universalists 


are isolated in our liberalism, set apart . 


from evangelical Protestants. It need 
not be so; it must not be so! We must 
find the common ground among us as 
a working basis. 

I have observed local church groups 
working together and have seen the es- 
pecially fine spirit that can be achieved 
by co-operation. Women whose house- 
holds of faith are poles apart theo- 
logically can worship together and 
appreciate the fine points of each other. 
As a national organization the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women also works 
with other groups, and the fellowship 
that we have with them has a very 
stimulatng and heart-warming effect. 

Comparatively few of our women 
know exactly of what imterdenomina- 
tional agencies we are a part. I think 
it would be well for us to recollect 
periodically our share in the great 
interchurch programs of the day. 

We are a member as a national 
association of the Missionary Education 
Movement, which publishes at slightly 
above cost the study books and outlines 
which we use in our local groups. These 
books are received at your headquarters 
office in manuscript form for evaluation 
and criticism before publication. Each 
summer these study books are brought 
to life in the courses given at Northfield 
Missionary Conference, on whose faculty 
our own Rev. Josephine B. Folsom has 
been for many years. We have repre- 
sentation on the committee that plans 
the Northfield Conference (in large 
proportion, incidentally, to our size as 
a denomination). This year our Uni- 
versalist representatives are Mrs. George 
Champlin, Connecticut; Mrs. Harry 
Kussmaul, New Jersey; Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, District of Columbia; Mrs. J. 
Russell Bowman, Massachusetts. 

For twenty-five years we have held 
membership in the Foreign Mission Con- 
ference. Through it we have been able 
to maintain effective contact with and 
protection of our missionaries abroad. 
While we have now no American 
missionaries abroad, our interest in the 
affairs of the Conference continues. We 
send a delegate to the annual convention 
of the F.M.C. in the person of a member 
of the Executive Board. The next con- 
vention is in January, 1945, in Toronto, 


Canada. Mrs. Seth R. Brooks is the 


appointed delegate, with Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford as first and Mrs. K. Dolbeer 
Smith as second alternate. 

In 1940 we adopted as the backbone 
of our educational program the Seven 
Areas of Study, the work of the United 
Christian Adult Movement, which is 
more interested in adult education than 
in membership. These areas are: the 
Bible in life; personal faith and experi- 
ence; Christian family life; the church 
and its outreach; community issues; 
major social problems; world relations. 

The interdenominational organization 
which touches the life of each woman 
most intimately is probably the United 
Council of Church Women, whose pur- 
pose it is to mold churchwomen into a 
world Christian community. From this 
group come the special interchurch ac- 
tivities so rich in fellowship: World Day 
of Prayer; World Community Day; May 
Luncheons. As the scope of this 
organization enlarges, denominational 
intolerance will pass, for when women 
work together and understand one an- 
other they will respect the churches from 
which their fellow workers come. The 
United Council met November 14 and 
15 in Columbus, Ohio, with Mrs. Hol- 
brook Mulford as our representative. 
The theme of the meetings was “For- 
ward Together in Christian Action.” 
This organization sponsors the publica- 
tion of the monthly magazine, the 
Church Woman. This periodical, which 
expresses the American Christian 
woman’s attitudes, is well worth atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College 
says that the Universalist Church has 
the “green light” to lead the way in a 
broader conception of religion. I 
have enumerated some of the avenues 
through which we strive toward such a 
goal. Let us continue to grow with 

* other Christian women by working to- 
gether. 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF 

To hearts already afire with the 
Christmas spirit of love and sharing 
we make this latest request for help. 
Our own holiday, marred though it will 
be by the absence of loved ones, will 
be immeasurably happier if we do our 
utmost to bring what comfort and joy 
we can into the lives of some of the 
less fortunate of the world. 

The Russian War Relief is conducting 
a short, intensive campaign to send a 
shipload of warm new clothing to 
Russian children ranging in age from 
babyhood up to sixteen years. Dresses, 
coats, suits, jackets, sweaters, caps, 
shirts, overalls, underwear, socks, 


PLEASE NOTE 


The A.U.W. cannot accept any 
more orders for the Clara Barton 


The 


Birthplace Christmas cards. 
response was so good that our 
entire supply has been sold. Thank 
you. 


mittens, snowsuits, nightgowns, pajamas, 
bathrobes, will be acceptable. They 
should be NEW and WARM. Giits 
should not be wrapped in Christmas pa- 
per, because they are baled and sent. 
However, the giver is asked to tie a 
special gift tag with his name and 
address on each gift. The tag can be 
fastened to the article with a safety 
pin (precious item!) or tied with a 
gay hair ribbon. Tags can be secured 
through the A.U.W. Office, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

Will you not, as your Christmas ges- 
ture of world friendliness, send such a 
gift to some little Tanya or Ivan in 
Russia? Gifts may be sent between 
December 11 and 25 to the Russian War 
Relief Committee in your own city, or 
to the Russian War Relief Warehouse, 
401 Washington Street, New York 13, 
N. Y., if you live east of the Mississippi, 
or to Russian War Relief Warehouse, 50 
Northwest 14th Avenue, Portland 9, 
Ore., if you live west of the Mississippi. 

Russian War Relief does not accept 
cash contributions for the purchase of 
gifts in this campaign. It is hoped that 
individuals will feel a personal joy in 
making or choosing some piece of cloth- 
ing to go across the ocean to some child 
who has been orphaned by war. The 
needs of little children in every land 
are poignant and heartrending. We 
cannot answer them all, but let us help 
where we can. 


GOOD WISHES AT CHRISTMAS 

Many of our constituency like to send 
Christmas greetings to our representa- 
tives in North Carolina. That cards or 
gifts may be correctly addressed, we 
print the list of our workers in North 
Carolina. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 304 
Raleigh Street, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich, 
R.F.D. No. 2, Seven Springs, N. C. 

Rev. Maurice W. Cobb, 201 Beaman 
Street. Clinton, N. C. 

Mrs. Pauline F. Plott, R.F.D. No. 3, 
Friendly House, Canton, N. C. 

And at the Clara Barton Birthplace 
we have the steadfast custodians who 
have served us for thirteen years: 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lincoln Marshall, 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, 
Mass. 
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HOPE HILTON INSTALLED 


Rev. Hope Hilton was installed as 
pastor of the Universalist church of 
Oakland, Maine, November 9. One 
hundred fifty people attended the serv- 
ice, including Universalists from Bangor, 
Caribou, Houlton and Smyrna Mills. 
A dinner served by the women of the 
church for visiting clergymen preceded 
the service, and a’ reception in honor 
of Miss Hilton followed. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist-Church of 
America, preached the sermon; Rey. 
Josephine B. Folsom, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Pittsfield, made the 
prayer of installation; Rev. Kenneth C. 
Hawkes, superintendent of Universalist 
churches of Maine, spoke for the 
churches of the state; Mrs. Laurence 
Slauenwhite, secretary of the Sabbath 
school of the Oakfield church, brought 
greetings from the community; and Rev. 
D. Stanley Rawson, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Caribou, and Rev. 
David D. Rose, pastor of the Universal- 
ist church of Orono, assisted in the 
devotional service. Mrs. MacArthur 
Swallow, representing the congregation, 
formally installed Miss Hilton. 

Music was under the direction of Miss 
Greta White, organist of the church. 

Hope Hilton was born in Key West, 
Fla. During her early childhood the 
family moved to Gloucester, Mass., 
where she attended the public schools. 
She was a leader in Universalist youth 
activities in Eastern Massachusetts, es- 
pecially the North Shore, and also 
became prominent as an organist.. She 
was admitted to the American Guild of 
Organists in 1936, and her active interest 
in promoting good church music con- 
tinues. 

In 1940, she received the degree of 
B. S. in education from the State 
Teachers College at Salem, Mass. There 
she received honors in athletics, and 
was well known as chapel pianist, Glee 
Club accompanist, director of the college 
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choir, and composer: of several songs. 

Following her graduation from college 
she entered the Hartford Theological 
Seminary to train for the ministry, again 
continuing her musical interests as or- 
ganist and soprano soloist. 

Her record of experience includes: 
Summer assistant in the Hilda L. Ives 
Larger Parish in Vermont under the 
direction of the New England Town 
and Country Church Commission; vaca- 
tion-school worker for the Vermont 
Congregational Conference; temporary 
pastor of the Church of Our Saviour 
(Universalist) in Olinda, Ontario; sum- 
mer pastor and youth worker in South 
Dakota under the Congregational Board 
of Home Missions; and teacher in the 
church school of the First Church of 
Christ (Congregational) in West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss Hilton was ordained to the 
Christian ministry in January, 1942. 


HAYNES-SECKNER 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Herkimer, N. Y., 
and Miss Elma M. Seckner of Ilion, 
N. Y., were married at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs, Fred C. Leining in Syra- 
cuse on November 22. The ceremony 
was performed by Dr. Leining. The 
honeymoon was spent in Syracuse. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haynes are well known 
in Universalist circles of the Empire 
State. Mr. Haynes is the secretary of 
the Fellowship Committee. Mrs. Haynes 
is a member of the Herkimer church and 
a past treasurer of the New York State 
Sunday School Association. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist church of Medford, Mass., 
sponsored the annual Birthday Party, 
which was held in the vestry on Friday 
evening, November 10. Price of ad- 
mission was one penny for each year of 
one’s age. 

There were twelve tables, each dec- 
orated to represent a month of the 
year. Entertainment included games, 
puzzles, brain teasers and “movies” of 
India. After the showing of the “movies” 
each one went to the table representing 
his or her birth month and was served 
with ice cream and cake. 


FULL-TIME SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR MAINE 


Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes has resigned 
as minister of the Universalist church 
of Waterville, Maine, to become full- 
time superintendent of Universalist 
churches of Maine. Mr. Hawkes will 
take up his new work January 1. 


BURTE B. GIBBS 


Rev. Burte B. Gibbs of Portland, 
Maine, died at the Maine General Hos- 
pital in that city November 16 of coro- 
nary thrombosis. He had been sick a 
week, 

He was born July 20, 1868, at Dexter, 
Jefferson County, New York, the son of 
Charles L. and Sarah A. Broadbent 
Gibbs. 

He was married July 20, 1893, to 
Nannie Elizabeth Lee. She died in 
1939. He was married September 17, 
1944, to Miss Maribel Platt, who sur- 
vives him. 

Mr. Gibbs was a student at the Can- 
ton Divinity School, Canton, N. Y., and 
was ordained to the Universalist min- 
istry in July, 1893. 

His pastorates were: Herkimer, N. Y., 
1893-1898; Watertown, N. Y., 1898-1903; 
Wausau,  Wis., 1903-1908; Hoopeston, 
Tll., 1908-1912; St. Paul, Minn., 1912- 
1918; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Good Tidings) , 
1921-1923; Portland, Maine (All Souls) , 
1923-1937; Rumford, Maine, 1937-1939. 

More recently Mr. Gibbs had been 
doing war work in Portland. 

He served for some years as a trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing House, 
and he had been president of the Port- 
land Universalist Association. 

He was keenly interested in dramatics 
and gave many addresses based on the 
best modern plays. 


A LIVE OHIO ASSOCIATION 


The Murray Association of Universal- 
ist Churches of Northeastern Ohio held 
its annual fall conference at the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church of Cleveland 
on Sunday, November 12. 

While the formal addresses were on 
a high plane and were interesting, the 
heart of the meeting was the 6:15 p.m. 
supper with Dr. A. I. Spanton as toast- 
master. Dr. Spanton was brief, to the 
point and witty. Reports from the 
churches, such as those made by Dr. 
George Cross Baner of Akron and Rev.. 
William G. Schneider of North Olm- 
sted, were heartening. Mr. Schneider’s 
account of the interest young people 
take in the church and in community 
service at Olmsted Falls was emphasized 
by the presence of sixteen of the young 
people filling a table at supper. 

Rev. John Flint of Kent, where the 
conference will meet next year, was 
wittily introduced by Mr. Johnson, a 
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layman, who expressed the pleasure all 
felt in their new pastor. 

The evening service on race relations 
brought out the comment: “I couldn’t 
help feeling that we were making some 
progress in race relations when we put 
a Japanese girl and a colored layman 
into the pulpit. Not so very long ago 
people would not have countenanced 
such speakers.” 

Dr. Everett M. Baker, pastor of the 
Cleveland church, presided at the after- 
noon session given to discussion of the 
question, “How Can Our Churches Best 
Serve to Create a Constructive Peace?” 
Rey. Wayne Shuttee, assistant pastor of 
the Cleveland church, spoke for the 
young people, Dr. Baker on the return- 
ing soldier, and Rev. John Flint on 
“Education for World Organization.” 

; At the business session George A. Pea- 
body, president, presided, and Miss 
Mary B. Lillie, field worker for Ohio, 
was the principal speaker. 

Dr. Baner conducted the evening 
service. : 


CHURCH SCHOOLS INCREASE 
FRIENDSHIP OFFERINGS 

This year’s Friendship Program in the 
interest of children in Southeast Asia 
has met with significant response on the 
part of many Universalist church 
schools. Ministers, church-school lead- 
ers and pupils all had a part in planning 
and carrying out the program locally. 
And the results in the deepened interest 
and concern of the children and adults, 
and in the amount of their gifts, are 
most encouraging. As of November 22 
the total amount received was $794.36. 
‘Of the eighty schools reporting twenty- 
nine have sent $10 or more as follows: 

Alabama: Brewton, $11.75; Connecti- 
cut: Danbury, $14.05; Illinois: Hoope- 
ston, $15,° Urbana, $55; Indiana: 
Galveston, $11; Iowa: Waterloo, $12, 
Webster City, $25; Kentucky: Hopkins- 
ville, $15; Maine: Bangor, $14.46; Massa- 
chusetts: Annisquam, $18.61, Everett, 
$10, Haverhill, $10, Malden, $10, Marl- 
boro, $10.64, Medford, $19.73, Orleans, 
$17.83, Salem, $21.59, Weymouth 
(North) , $15; New York: Carthage, $15, 
Perry, $29, Rochester, $10.24, Schuyler 
Lake, $62.60, Syracuse, $25; Ohio: North 
Olmsted, $10; Pennsylvania: Philadel- 
phia (Restoration), $15.86; Rhode Is- 
land: Providence (Mediator), $20, 
Woonsocket, $19.25; Wisconsin: Muk- 
wonago, $21.60; Vermont: Derby Line, 
$11.12. 


NEWS FROM NORWICH 

Rey. C. G. Bell is the new pastor of 
the Universalist church of Norwich, 
‘Conn., and is actively at work. De- 
nominational Day was celebrated in 
both church and Sunday school. Mrs. 
Milton Green told the story of John 
Murray’s life in the Sunday school, after 
which a most impressive play was put 
on telling of Murray’s coming to 
America. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AT SPRINGFIELD 


The Church of the Unity (Universal- 
ist-Unitarian), Springfield, Mass. of 
which Rev. Robert Killam is pastor, 
celebrated on November 5 the 100th 
anniversary of the building of the first 
Universalist church in that city. It was 
the anniversary of a building; the society 
dates from 1826. 


At the morning service Dr. Robert 
Cummins,’ general superintendent of 
the Universalist Church of America, 
preached a powerful sermon. 


A special vesper service was held at 
4 pm. It was well attended. Rev. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Ph.D., pastor 
of the Second Universalist Church, gave 
both the inyocation and the longer 
prayer. Dr. Everett E. Thompson, one of 
the editors of the Webster dictionaries 
and an officer of the church who was 
chairman of the Prudential Committee 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
1928 when it merged with the Church 
of the Unity, gave an interesting his- 
torical sketch which appears on page 723 
of this issue. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
editor of TH CuristiAn Lraper, gave 
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an address on “The Change That Means 
Advance.” Mr, Killam pronounced the 
benediction. 

The music by the organist and choir 
of the church was unusually uplifting. 

Rey. Flint M. Bissell, S.T.D., who was 
at St. Paul’s Church from 1896 to 1908, 
is one of two living former pastors. 

Nineteen Universalist ministers served 
the church between 1826 and 1928, the 
time of the merger. Among them were 
Charles Conklin, Clarence E. Rice and 
Delmar E. Trout. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 


December 15, at eleven o’clock, when 


the Christmas party for the benefit of 
the Union will be held. Gift suggestions 
are: Huck hand towels, bath towels, 
pillow slips (36x42”), sheets (72x81”), 
kitchen spoons (large), bread and meat 
knives, and a large potato masher. 
Reservations for luncheon must be 
made with Mrs, Spear (COMmonwealth 
0240) by Wednesday, December 13. 


INSTALLATION OF MR. DOMAS 


At the installation of Rev. I. J. 
Domas as pastor of the Universalist 
church in North Adams, Mass., an 
account of which appeared in our issue 
of October 21, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
general superintedent of the Universal- 
ist Church of America, and Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts, 


took part. 
Dr. Cummins, in his charge to the 
minister said: “The ministry, as 


James points out, has as a paramount 
duty the care of the widowed and the 
fatherless. But that assumes the min- 
ister’s being competent to exercise such 
care. Even more basically, the minister 
must have something within himself to 
bring to bear upon the problems of the 
widow and of the orphan. He must, 
first and foremost, be master of his 
own soul. He must have time for study, 
for meditation, for brooding, and, above 
all, for prayer. No amount of hurry- 
ing about can compensate for neglect 
of the world’s best literature, for failure 
to be well informed concerning the 
pressing moral-spiritual problems of our 
day. Our difficulties are far less eco- 
nomic, political, or even military than 
they are moral-spiritual. There will be 
times when the minister’s own inner 
self will be beset by tragedy, when it 
will be attired in sackcloth and ashes, 
when live coals will in very truth be 
heaped upon his head; but the minister 
can afford to let others view him only 
as a beacon pointing the way. What- 
ever you do, Isaiah, stay home on Satur- 
day nights.” 

Dr. Ratcliff, in his charge to the con- 


gregation, said: “The ideal liberal 
church is one in which there is an en- 
thusiastic pooling of minds, under the 
guidance of a resourceful personality. 
The liberal minister is one who derives 
his leadership from men; he is not one 
who exercises unchallenged leadership 
over men. Thus, you, as a liberal con- 
gregation, cannot sit back and _ say, 
“Well, we’ve got a new minister. Let’s 
stand around on the side lines and see 
if he sinks or swims.’ That would be 
erring on the side of hesitancy. Nor, on 
the other hand, can you insist, “We’re go- 
ing along with him in everything he 
suggests. And there had better be quick 
results—or else.’ That would be erring 
on the side of impatience. Rather, it 
behooves you to throw in your lot with 
his, meet his suggestions with proposals 
of your own, and, then, when you have 
reached a consensus of opinion, give the 
project everything you have, being con- 
tent with whatever resulting growth 
takes place, however slight that growth 
may be. After all, there are objective 
conditions to be taken into account at 
all times, and facts can be awfully 
stubborn on occasion. Try not to throw 
in the sponge whenever, in the absence 
of initiative from you, the minister 
takes the res in his own hands and 
does something that’s entirely startling 
or new, something that has never been 
done before. You may end up by liking 
the change. Knowing you people as I 
do, from many happy get-togethers this 
past year, I am certain that you and 
your new minister will have a most 
happy time together in the months to 
come.” 
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PREACHING MISSION, 
IN URBANA 


The Universalist church of Urbana, 
Ill., conducted a preaching mission 
from October 25 to 29. Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent of the 
denomination, was the speaker. Uni- 
versalism is not as well known in the 
Midwest as in the East, hence the reason 
for this interesting experiment, Dr. 
Cummins preached each evening on one 
of the principles of the Universalist 
faith, reaching a climax at the Sunday- 
morning service, when his theme was 
“The Power of Men of Good Will and 
Sacrificial Spirit.” 

The meetings brought-a revival of the 
spirit to the members of the church, and 
those who attended from outside were 
impressed by Dr. Cummins* masterly 
presentation of the principles of Uni- 
versalism. As a result of the many 
favorable comments of nonmembers, 
such a series of meetings may be held 
annually. 

The planning council of the Midwest 
Institute was in session in Urbana on 
the 27th and 28th, so that its members 
too were able to attend. 

On the evening of the 27th Rev. 
William J. Arms, superintendent of 
Universalist churches for Illinois, and 
Rev. Horton Colbert, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Rochester, Muinn., 
took part in the service. 


NEW YORK SUPPORTS 
UNIFIED APPEAL 

The Executive Board of the New 
York Universalist Convention voted an 
appropriation of $200 toward the Unified 
Appeal at its meeting on November 10. 
One hundred dollars of this amount is 
earmarked for the work of the General 
Sunday School Association and the rest 
for the general purposes of the appeal. 
The Board also voted to complete its 
pledge to the National Memorial Church 
made at the time the church was built. 

New York State is the second of 
the regional organizations to vote direct 
support of the appeal this year. The 
other state is Michigan. 

As of November 18 fifty Universalist 
parishes have officially indicated that 
they will support the appeal, and al- 
ready nine parishes have paid their full 
“fair share.” 

Commenting on the current appeal, 
Dr. Cummins said recently, “Compared 
with last year, we are now four months 
ahead of schedule, in time and results, 
in our Unified Appeal.” 


CAMPAIGN TO RAISE FUNDS 

On November 19 the West Somerville 
(Mass.) Universalist Parish opened a 
campaign to raise $2,500 for the paint- 
ing of the outside of the church and the 
redecoration of the sanctuary. The 
plan is to raise the entire fund this year, 
and then proceed with the work. Money 
will be raised by individual pledges, 
appropriations from the auxiliary so- 
cieties, and by several special events. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


LYMAN ACHENBACH INSTALLED 


Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach was for- 
mally installed as pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah (Universalist) , Towanda, 
Pa., the evening of November 2. 

Rev. James D. Herrick, pastor emer- 
itus of the church, gave the invocation 
and led in the responsive reading. Rev. 
Russell Lockwood, pastor of the Brook- 
lyn, Pa., Universalist church, read the 
Scriptures. Clair Secor, president of the 
Board of Trustees, performed the act of 
installation. Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, 
D.D., superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Pennsylvania, gave the 
prayer of installation. Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon, D.D., president of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America and pastor 


‘of the Universalist churcheat Syracuse, 


N. Y., gave both the charge to the min- 
ister and the charge to the congregation. 

Speaking to the minister, Dr. Reamon 
said that three temptations beset min- 
isters—to shine, whine and recline. By 
the first he said he meant that some 
were tempted to shine themselves rather 
than let the beauty of the gospel shine 
through them to help people. He said 
that in every church there was plenty 
for a minister to whine about, but 
“Woe to the minister who takes that 
attitude.” As to reclining, he said that 
no one made a minister punch a time 
clock and there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity to neglect his work, yet few of 
them did. 

In addressing the congregation Dr. 
Reamon talked just as candidly as he 
did to the pastor, He said that it was 
difficult for a man to go into a pastorate 
where another had served for so many 
years. Oftentimes the congregation 
failed to realize that he had ideas which 
he should be allowed to try out, and 
instead of co-operating kept referring to 
methods used in the past. Dr. Reamon 
asked the congregation to co-operate 
fully with Mr. Achenbach and not 
knowingly cause situations which might 
be embarrassing both to Mr. Achen- 
bach and Mr. Herrick. 

Dr. Reamon also told his hearers 
bluntly that they had engaged Mr. 
Achenbach .as their minister, but that 


. Mr. Achenbach 


they had not engaged his wife, and 
while Mrs. Achenbach was devoted to 
her husband’s calling they had no right 
to expect her to work as a paid servant. 

Dr. Reamon said that the whole 
church was proud of what had been 
done in the parishes and expressed con- 
fidence that the good work would 
continue. 

Rev. Paul M. Brown, pastor of the 
Methodist church and now dean of 
Towanda ministers, welcomed Mr, 
Achenbach on behalf of the ministers. 

Mr. Achenbach pronounced the 
benediction. 

The music for the service was provided 
by the choir under the direction of Mrs. 
William K. Thompson, by Mrs. Curtis 
Dickerson at the organ and Miss Elsie 
Anne Thompson, soloist. 

A reception in the social rooms of the 
church followed the service. Music was 
by a string trio directed by Mrs. Francis 
Weaver of the faculty of the high 
school. The reception committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Ethel Russell, Mrs. 
Stuart H. Nagle and Mrs. Ralph H. 
Godcharles. 


UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


The Universalist National Memorial 


Church is well represented on the Wash- 


ington Council of Church Women. The 
following women of the Washington 
church are serving on the various com- 
mittees: Community Relations, Miss 
Rose Erdman; Hospital Department, 
Mrs. Francis W. Erdman; Membership 
Department, Mrs. Charles W. Cart- 
wright; Missionary Education, Mrs. 
John van Schaick, Jr.; Race Relations 
Department, Mrs. Elon G. Salisbury; 
World Relations Department, Miss 
Alice C, Atwood. Miss Atwood recently 
served as librarian for the World Com- 
munity Day held on November 3. 


LAWRENCE CHURCH HONORS 
ITS MEMBERS IN SERVICE 


On Sunday, November 12, Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Barber, pastor of the Universalist 
church of Lawrence, Mass., dedicated a 
table and book of remembrance in 
honor of the boys and girls of the church 
in service. The table was the beautiful 
old mahogany communion table which 
was used for so many years by the 
neighboring Gleason Memorial Church 
of Methuen. The book contained the 
names of the boys and girls and their 
photographs, and where they were sta- 
tioned when the book was compiled. 
The artistic printing of the names was 
done by Clarence Pratt, architect- 
superintendent of the church school. 
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Much of the credit for assembling and 
arranging the material goes to the 
Service Club, of which Mrs. William 
Robinson is president and Mrs. Charles 
Cooper secretary. 

The A.U.W. advanced its November 
supper meeting to October 30, and held 
its monthly sewing meeting on Novem- 
ber 15. At the former there was a serv- 
ice in memory of Mrs. Bertie McAllister, 
who was a long-time member of the 
women’s group, and at the latter a 
review of Basil Mathews’ book, The 
Unfolding Drama of Southeast Asia. 

The church held its traditional hash 
supper in the vestry on November 7, 
Two hundred twenty-five people at- 
tended. Food and articles were sold, 
and all together the sum realized was 
about $170. 


MR. SOULE’S LONG SERVICE 
IN THE MINISTRY 


Rev. Arthur M. Soule is just closing 
his seventh year as pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church of Marlboro, Mass., and 
in December will complete thirty years 
as a minister of the denomination. For 
five years he has been president of the 
Ministers’ Association of the city, and 
for several years has-served as chaplain 
of the Masonic Lodge. Mrs. Soule also 
has been active in the work of the 
church, the church school and the Ladies’ 
Circle. 

Girl Scout Sunday was observed by 
the church on October 29, when the 
Protestant members of that organization 
attended service. Mr. Soule preached on 
“The World Needs More Unselfish 
Service.” 

The church is now raising funds for 
its “fair share” to the Universalist 
Church of America. It has increased its 
offering each year since this method of 
raising funds was inaugurated. 


The Engagement 


CALENDARS 


for 1945 


By Samuel Chamberlain 


These practical, beautiful Calendars 
haye become a familiar and loved 
item particularly appropriate at 
Christmas time. Hach Calendar con- 
tains fifty-six beautiful full-page 
photographs in warm gravure 
opposite a week-by-week reminder 
pad for engagements. Each is 
especially boxed for Christmas. 


The New England Calendar 
The Washington, D. C., Calendar 
The Virginia Calendar 


Despite increasing costs of materials 
the price is still only $1.00 


Sold at 
UNIVERSALIST HEADQUARTERS 


16 ‘Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury S8t., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable. 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of: rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma 
nent guests, 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs, Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston, 

FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


INSTALLATION OF 
MR, VOSS 


Rev. Carl Henry Voss was installed 
as minister of the Universalist churches 
in Rutland and Woodstock, Vt., at an 
evening service on Friday, November 10. 

Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer, D.D., sec- 
retary-superintendent of Vermont and 


Quebec, writes Tue Leaver, “If I had_ 


done nothing else for this field except 
introduce this man, I’d feel I had 
achieved something worth while.” 

Mr. Voss is a graduate of Union 
College and the Drew Theological Semi- 
nary (Methodist). He did graduate 
work at Rutgers and Columbia. Or- 
dained as a Methodist, he had a success- 
ful career both as a preacher and a 
high-school teacher. In 1938, he joined 
the Friends and had a happy oan years 
working with them. 

In 1933 and 1944, he soived as sum- 
mer pastor of the Universalist church at 
Jacksonville, Vt. In 1944, he assisted 
Rey. F. H. Miller at the Youth Insti- 
tute, Ferry Beach. 

Mr. Voss began work in his new 
parishes December 1. He lives at 136 
Lincoln Street, Rutland. 

At the installation service Rev. F. H. 
Miller of Nashua read the Scriptures; 
Dr. Pennoyer conducted the service of 
recognition, in which the following took 
part: Raymond W. Goodspeed, a trus- 
tee of the Rutland church; Dr. Walter P. 
Gallup, Jr., a trustee of the Woodstock 
church; Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, pastor 
of the Universalist church of Derby Line 
and chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee; and Mr. Voss. 

Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., offered 
the prayer of installation, Dr. Pennoyer 
preached the sermon on “The Spiritual 
Laboratory,” Rev. Skillman E. Myers 
of the Unitarian church of Burlington 
gave the charge to the minister, and 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton of the Com- 
munity Church, Stowe, the charge to 
the congregation. 

Three prominent ministers welcomed 
Mr. Voss. They were: Rev. C. Harold 
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Rickard, president of the Rutland 
County Mi§inisters’ Association; Rev. 


Theodore H. Gregg of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Woodstock; and Rev. 
Stanley B. Hyde, secretary of the 
Vermont Church Council. 

A reception for Mr. Voss followed the 
service. The Ladies’ Aid Society was in 
charge. 


CHAPLAIN ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


A large number of members attended 
the November meeting of the Universal- 
ist Club of Boston to hear an address by 
Capt. Norris Morton, chief chaplain of 
a hospital at Fort Devens for con- 
valescing veterans. Mr. Morton told 
of the work that is being carried on in 
the hospital and the important part be- 
ing borne by-the chaplains. 

At the business meeting A. Edwin 
Grimes, field worker of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, was 
elected secretary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of C. Leonard 
Brown, secretary-elect. James D. Tilling- 
hast and Lewis P. Everett were elected 
to honorary life membership in the club 
“for long and distinguished service.” 
Announcement was made of the death 
of Arthur F. Gray, a long-time member 
of the club. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union held its Christmas supper party 
in the Universalist church of Medford 
Hillside, Mass., on November 15. Sixty - 
people were present. Supper was served 
by the ladies of the church. 

Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, who was dean 


INVEST 


in an 
Annuity Agreement 


with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and have 
an income for life with- 
out worry about your in- 
vestments. 


RATES OF INTEREST 


40 to 50 years. .312% 
51 to 60 years. .4 % 
61 to 70 years. .442% 
71 to 80 years..5 % 
81 to 90 years. .6 % 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. : 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 

professions. 


Harotp E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address : 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


of the Leadership Institute held during 
October, read the names of those who 
received credits for completing and pass- 
ing courses. Five girls under the direc- 
tion of their teacher, Miss Sweetser, 
sang Christmas carols. 

The speaker of the occasion was Rey. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, Ph.D. She was 
introduced by Ralph Emerson, president 
of the Union, and spoke on “The Church 
Plans for Christmas.” She urged that 
plans be made so that the interpretation 
of Christmas be consistent in homes, 
church schools and churches. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 728) 
such as a day nursery or children’s hos- 


pital. Toys, no longer used, may be 
reconditioned and made useful for 
others. 


Have a Christmas-Eve family service 
with candlelighting, reading, singing and 
perhaps a dramatized carol and a story. 

Utilize every opportunity throughout 
the month for deepening the religious 
significance of the Christmas festival. 


FOR CHRISTMAS PLANNING 


Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has pre- 
pared for the Division of Edueation, 
American Unitarian Association, a 17- 
page Christmas Bulletin. The three 
sections—‘Christmas in the Home,” 
“Christmas in the Church” and “Christ- 
mas in the Church School’—offer many 
suggestions to parents and church-school 
leaders. Mrs. Spoerl pleads for close co- 
operation between home and church in 
the celebration of Christmas that there 
may be consistency in the intellectual 
and emotional content of the observance 
in both places. 

This helpful bulletin may be obtained 
by writing the G.S.S.A. office and en- 
closing 20 cents, the price of a single 
copy. 


SPECIAL MEETING 


A special meeting of the Corporation 
of Bethany Union for Young Women 
will be held at 256 Newbury Street, 
Boston, at 1 p. m., Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 13, 1944. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., was called to her old home in 
Avon, Ill., recently by an accident to her 
mother, eighty-three years old, who fell 
and broke her hip, but who is recover- 
ing. 


Cornelius A. Parker, long president of 
the Universalist Publishing House and 
former president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, is seriously ill 
in the Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 


Roland Cesarini, a member of the 
Junior High Camp at Ferry Beach last 
summer, participated in the program 
held on Armistice Day in the War 
Memorial Building at Brockton, Mass. 
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foe Pu ED GLASS 


S WINDOWS 
SIDI TEMORE 5500 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


_He was highly commended for his read- 


“I Know 


ing of George Park’s poem, 
What I’m Fighting For.” 


Rev. John Murray Atwood, dean of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., officiated at 
funeral services for Rev. Henry T. 
Atwood in Gouverneur, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 14. 


Robert F. Needham, clerk of the 
Universalist Publishing House corpora- 
tion and former secretary of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, is living at 6 
Hunt Street, Danvers, Mass. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haverhill, 
Mass., chaplain in the U. 8. Army, has 
cabled his wife of his safe arrival at his 
overseas post. 


Rev. Charles H.. Emmons’ address is 
now 41 Putnam Street, Orange, Mass. 
The telephone number there is Orange 
298-R. 


Rev. Leon P. Jones and his wife, Rev. 
Martha G. Jones, who are now living at 
613 North 4th Street, Springfield, IIl., 
retired after fifty-one years of service 
and.moved to be near relatives, most of 
whom are in or near Springfield. Their 
first joint pastorate after marriage was 
at Girard, near Springfield. 


Rey. Burchard A. Royce began his 
pastorate at the Universalist church in 
New Haven, Conn., on November 19. 


Rev. D. Stanley Rawson of Caribou, 
Maine, has received and accepted a call 
to the Church of the Messiah and All 
Souls’ Church in Portland, Maine. These 
churches united several months ago. 
Mr. Rawson will commence his work 
January 1. 


Miss Mabel Beal is recovering from an 
illness in the Salem (Mass.) Hospital. 


Charles Latham, father of Harold S. 
Latham, prominent Universalist layman, 
died Sunday, November 26. 


Chaplain and Mrs. Gerald K. Wyman 
announce the birth of Robert Gerald 
Wyman, November 25. Mrs. Wyman is 
at Milo, Maine. 


Rey. and Mrs. Dana E. Klotzle of 
Springfield, Vt., announce the birth of a 
son (David Jewett) on Thanksgiving 
Day. 


J. Albert Robinson, president of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
and Mrs. Robinson have closed their 
home in Old Orchard Park, Fairfield, 
Conn., and will reside at 159 East 49th 


EE 


December 2, 1944 


Street, New York 17, until April 14, 
1945. The telephone number is Wicker- 
sham 2-2249. 


Rey. Clarence A. Simmons is now 
living at 221 East State Street, Albion, 
N. Y. His son Harold should be ad- 
dressed: P.F.C. Harold R. Simmons, Bat- 
tery E. 245th C.A., Fort Hancock, N. J. 


Obituary 
MAJOR THOMAS E. JACKSON 


Major Thomas E. Jackson died November 
2. He was within a few weeks of his ninety- 
sixth birthday. He was for years engaged in 
the manufacture of shoe lasts. 


991 Manger Scene 
992 The Wise Men 
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Major Jackson was interested all his lifeago. Although not a member of the church, 


in military affairs, and for a number of years 
was captain of the Marlboro (Mass.) com- 
pany of the National Guard, commanding 
the company when it went into the Spanish- 
American War as part of the famous 6th 
Massachusetts Infantry. 


He commanded his company through the 
Porto Rican campaign and at the close of 
service was* placed on the retired list with 
the rank of major. 

He was a 32nd degree Mason, belonged to 
the Order of the Eastern Star, and was made 
an honorary member of the John F. Cot- 
ting Men’s Club of the Universalist church of 
Marlboro when it was organized a few years 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Something very new are these beautiful 
window transparencies which give the 
effect of stained glass. Use them in the 
classroom or give them for gifts at 


home. Size, 1014x13 inches. Hight colors. 
Made of cellophane, cleverly fashioned. 


60 cents each 4 for $2.00 
No. 

993 Shepherds 

994 Flight into Egypt 


Order from Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The sixteen lifelike figures are 
printed in rich colors and are var- 
nished to a lustrous washable finish. 
Made of sturdy fiberboard, they 
may be used year after year. 


The individual figures fit firmly in- 
to the slotted tabs of a durable one- 
piece platform—and may easily be 


Christmas Manger Set 
A Belight for Young and Old 


Price $1.50 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachueetts 


put back into the box for use again 
next Christmas—and the next. 


Each set comes in an attractive gift 
box, the cover of which is pictured 
above. 

Included in each box is a beautiful 
four-colored folder, bringing the com- 
plete story in the words of the Bible. 


he was greatly interested in it. 

He also was interested in the United 
Spanish War Veterans and was the - first 
commander of E. D. Marshall Camp of 
Marlboro. 

Funeral services were held at the Gage Fu- 
neral Home on November 5, Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule of the Universalist church offi- 
ciating. Burial was in Rocklawn Cemetery, 
Marlboro. Mr. Soule also conducted the com- 
mittal service, after which the ritual services 
of United Spanish War Veterans were con- 
ducted by the officers of E. D. Marshall 
Camp. 


DANIE F. HAYWARD 

Danie F. Hayward, who had lived in 
Marlboro, Mass., for sixty years, died No- 
vember 16 at the age of ninety, He went 
to business until within a few days of his 
death. For twenty-six years he was em- 
ployed as bookkeeper by the Marlboro Say- 
ings Bank, and since then as bookkeeper and 
accountant for the Marlboro Wire Goods 
Company. He hadn’t had a day’s illness 
since he was eighteen years of age. 

Mr. Hayward was born in Londonderry, 
N. H., the son of Francis and Margaret 
(White) Hayward. He came of Universalist 
stock. 

He had been a member of Charles A. 
Welch Lodge of Masons of Maynard for 
sixty-nine years. 

He is survived by his sister, Mrs. Ida 
M. Fletcher, and three cousins, one of whom 
is George W. Wallace of Marlboro. 

Funeral services were held on November 
18 from the Gage Funeral Home in Marl- 
boro, and were conducted by Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, minister of the Universalist church of 
the town. Burial and committal services were 
also conducted by Mr. Soule in the West 
Acton Cemetery. 


Notices 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Albert 
Massachusetts. 
J. Warne Hasxetn, Secretary 


W. Altenbern to 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

George L. Niles—license renewed for one 
year. 

Douglas Frazier—transferred to Rhode Is- 


land. 
Cart A. Hemprn, Secretary: 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

At a meeting held on October 31, 1944, 
the Central Fellowship Committee took the 
following action: 

Transferred Rev. Conard B. Rheiner to- 
Llinois. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. O. Herbert. 
McKenney and Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon 
from Massachusetts. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Harold J. 
Wright from New York. 
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Approved the action of the Maine Fellow- 
ship Committee in granting reciprocal fellow- 
ship to Rev. Earle A. Clifford. 

Approved the action of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee in granting reciprocal 
fellowship to Rev. Willard L. McKinstry 
and Rev. Scott C. Siegle. 

Approved the action of the Ohio Fellow- 


ship Committee in granting reciprocal 
fellowship to Rev. John Flint. 

Approved the action of the California 
Fellowship Committee in granting reciprocal 
fellowship to Rev. Paul Henniges. 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to Rey. 
Carl A. Storm of Lincoln, Neb. 


Estuer A. Ricnarpson, Secretary 


mr) 


A Christmas Present 


for 


Choir Directors 


MUSIC IN 


WORSHIP 


By Joseph N. Ashton 


“Music in Worship by Joseph N. Ashton is an interesting and valu- 
able work. It is divided into two parts. Part I states clearly, step by 
step, the principles, aesthetic, musical and religious, that govern a church 
service. Part II (the larger part of the book) applies these principles to 
the work of the congregation, the choir, the organist and director; the 
organist’s duties are given a particularly careful and logical scrutiny. 
The whole atmosphere of the book is irenic and suggestive—not didactic. 
Hence it is a most admirable handbook for the organist and choirmaster. 

“T have never seen a book before which sets out so satisfactorily the 
principles of worship in non-ritualistic churches.” 


—Professor Hamilton C. MacDougall, Mus.D., Wellesley College 


232 pages 


$2.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


GIVE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


We Suggest 


The Green Years, A. J. Cronin 
Buffalo Coat, Carol Brink 

Hard Facts, Howard Spring 

The Time for Decision, Sumner Welles 
Ridin’ the Rainbow, Rosemary Taylor 
Damned to Glory, Col. R. L. Scott, Jr. 


, $2.50 
$2.75 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$2.50 
$2.50 


(Author of God Is My Co-pilot) 


On gift books for servicemen we pay postage and allow a 
10 per cent discount. 


When ordering books for servicemen BE SURE TO SEND 
US THE CORRECT ADDRESS. 


Gift books will be mailed directly 
to your friends if you wish and we 
shall enclose an attractive gift card. 


ORDER NOW from the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Crackling 


In a strange village I asked a Ver- 
monter for aid in finding a man. 
“Do you know Underwood?” 
“Yep.” 
“Do you know where he lives?” 
“Yep.” 
“Do you think he’s at home now?” 
“Nope.” 
’ “Well, where can I find him?” 
“Here. ?m Underwood.” 
—Reader’s Digest. 


“We never realize the full value of 
anything until we lose it,” said the vicar, 
consolingly. 

“No, sir,” replied the widow, “’e 
weren’t insured.’—The Watchman-Ex- 
amaner. 


A bus filled mainly with old ladies go- 
ing shopping pulled up when the air-raid 
warning sounded. The ladies scrambled 
off the bus and ran to the nearest 
shelter. 

“Strange,” said the conductor, scratch- 
ing his head, “and those are the old 
dears I’ve been helping on and off for 
years. —Eachange. 


eye! oe 


Mother: Junior, why are you taking 
two pieces of cake? 

Junior: Because you told me not to 
ask for it twice——Atlanta Two Bells. 


A nervous woman noticed a stranger 


occupying her pew. In a loud whisper 


she said, “Excuse me, but youve 
occupewing my pie.” ‘The woman, also 
embarrassed, stammered, “Oh, but I 
was sewn into this sheet.”—KEvening 
News of London. 

An inspector visited a dull and back- 
ward class where the children were 
engaged in various occupations. Going 
to one member of the class he said, 
“What are you doing, my boy?” He 
received the reply, “I’m doing m’ ’obby 
and I ’ates it.”"—The Schoolmaster. 


We didn’t know the WAVES accepted 
men until we read this headline in the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 

NAVY TAKES 3 MEN 

TWO ENLIST-IN WAVES 
—EKditor and Publisher. 


The six-year-old was seated at the 
breakfast table one morning, when, as 
usual, eggs were served. The little tot 
surveyed them for a moment and _sol- 
emnly said: “I wish to goodness hens 
would Jay something besides eggs.”— 
Grit. 


“Look here, private, this man beside 
you on this fatigue detail is doing twice 
the work you are.” 

“T know, sarge. That’s what I’ve been 
telling him for the last hour, but he 
won’t slow down.” —Wing Tips. 


